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LETTERS 


NOBLE LORD. 


ET TER T 
M . 


OUR Lordſhip is pleaſed to let me know, by 
the honour of your letter of ——, that, in 
peruſing that part of the late Lord BoLinG- 

' BROKE's poſthumous works, intitled, A fetch of the 

hiſtory and ſlate of Europe, from 1688 to the concluſion of 


———— 


Letter the eighth, in the ſecond volume of Lord BoLinGBROKE's let- 
ters on the ſtudy of hiſtory, octavo edition, 1752, 
B 


the 


5 Wo WP 


| the peace of Utrecht, you obſerve, that the author, in Peg 


fence of the adminiſtration (when he himſelf was a prin- 
cipal manager in negociating that famous tranſaction, 
and in purſuing the meafures to bring it about) is very 
bold and dogmatic in his aſſertions, employs much art 
and colouring to ſet them off to the beſt advantage, and 
to make ſuperficial and imaginary notions, void of all 
proof or argument, however embelliſhed with agreeable 
turns of wit and expreſſion,” paſs for realities; that to 
divert the reader's attention from the object of truth, he 
takes great pains (the uſual reſource of a weak cauſe) to 
calumniate others : all the confederate powers, and the 
characters of thoſe who had the chief conduct of the glo- 
rious war againſt the common enemy, are attacked with 
great acrimony; as if they induſtriouſly protracted it, 
from ſelfiſh views of intereſt and ambition, without any 
intention to make a ſafe and honourable peace, which 
the ſucceſs of the allied arms, by the reduction of the 
power and pride of LEw1s the Fourteenth, might have 


procured ; and which that humbled monarch had fin- 


cerely offered, earneſtly ſued for, and would have con- 
cluded, even upon their own terms: and if the peace of 
Utrecht (as the author is forced to confeſs) was by no 


means anſwerable to the immenſe expence, and the vic- 
torious efforts of the confederate arms; if France was 


not 
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not obliged to make ſuch conceſſions as were neceſſary to 
reduce her within due bounds, and to give her neighbours 
a ſufficient ſecurity againſt future invaſions ; all was in- 
firely owing to thoſe, who oppoſed the miniſtry at the 
latter end of Queen Ax NE's reign, in every ſtep they took 
for obtaining this great and ſalutary end, 


Your Lordſhip obſerves farther, that notwithſtanding 
theſe poſitive aſſertions, diſplayed with great aſſurance, 
and in a plauſible and amuſing ſtyle, you can-eafily ſee 
through the fallacious and deceitful veil of ſo partial and 
malicious a repreſentation : for although you were not 
born at that memorable epoch, yet by the information 
you have had, from perſons 'of undoubted credit and 
judgment, who were perfectly well inſtructed, as having 
not only a knowledge of, but a ſhare in, what paſſed at 
that important juncture; and from what you have read 
in memorials, and papers written with great ſtrength of 
reaſon on that ſubject, when the evidence of facts was 
freſh and glaring,' you long fince formed, and have not 
yet altered the opinion—That the four laſt years of the 
adminiſtration in Queen ANNE's reign preſented a ſcene, 
the moſt iniquitous that was ever brought upon the ſtage 
of public affairs; that inſtead of endeavouring to reduce 
within due bounds the exorbitant power of France ; to 

B 2 re- 
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re-eſtabliſh the balance and tranquillity of Europe; to. 
ſecure, in particular, our preſent happy conſtitution, and 
the commerce of this nation, upon a ſolid and laſting 
foundation, which great bleſſings Providence, by an un- 
interrupted ſeries of wonderful advantages, that had at- 
tended for many years the common cauſe againſt France, 
had enabled the allies to obtain; and which they were 
in a way, and even upon the point, of obtaining; your 
Lordſhip is convinced, that all theſe hopeful expectations 
of reaping the fruit of ſo much blood and treaſure (which 
from the nature and ſituation of things ſeemed infallible) 
were blaſted and confounded on a ſudden, by the pre- 
vailing intrigues of a faction, compoſed of ſome few am- 
bitious and deſigning men, in concert with a new favou- 
rite lady, who had gained the affections of the Queen : 
— that, the Ducheſs of MART BOROVOR being diſ- 
graced, her near relations, a TREASURER of the greateſt 
integrity and abilities, and the braveſt and moſt fortunate 
GENERAL that ever was at the head of an army, were 
removed: that theſe new projectors, impatient to ſuc- 
ceed and ſupport themſelves in their places, broke 
through the barriers of honour, honeſty, and good faith ; 
and giving up all concern, not only for the intereſt of our 
friends, but of their own country, without any other mo- 
tive or provocation than that of ſatisfying their wicked 
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LS 
and aſpiring views at any rate, and in order to bring in 
the Pretender, flung themſelves into the arms of France. 


Trar, far from ſteadily inſiſting upon (as before this 
unaccountable change it was practicable and in their 
power to have done) terms of peace, agreeable to trea- 
ties, and to the principles upon which thoſe treaties 
were founded, they were forced to receive the law from 
her, and accept of ſuch conditions as ſhe would conde- 
ſcend to give to us and our allies; and while we ſhame- 
fully abandoned them, far from obtaining, as was pre- 
tended, particular advantages to this nation, as a ſatiſ- 


faction for our having borne the chief burden of the 


war: what was peculiarly granted to us, was calculated 
to dazzle the eyes of the unthinking multitude ; being 


of no benefit to us, but productive (as they afterwards 


proved) of new troubles in Europe. 


Tur moſt intereſting and eſſential conſiderations for 


ſecuring and increaſing our foreign commerce were ſacri- 


ficed in a moſt ignominious manner; and laſtly, the 
foundation of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in this royal fa- 
mily, the bulwark of our laws, liberties, and religion, 
was ſo ſhaken, that, at the time of Queen Anne's death, 


it was in a very hazardous and tottering condition. 
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Tuls is the light (and indeed a very true one it is) 
in which your Lordſhip ſtill fees the negociations of 
thoſe times, when ſtripped of the artful dreſs with — 
* author labours to diſguiſe them. 


How vrR, you ſeem apprehenſive that the affirma- 
tion of ſo bold a pen, varniſhed with a variety of lively 
ideas, may make an impreſſion in fayour of that extraor- 
dinary performance, upon the minds of unwary readers, 
even of friends to the preſent ſettlement, and principles 
of our government, who perhaps were not born till after 
this political convulſion; unleſs ſome intelligent and 
well-intentioned perſon who then lived, and by being 
converſant with the tranſactions of thoſe days, had an 
opportunity of knowing the truth, would, by ſtating 
only matters of fact, without any other dreſs or orna- 
ment than that of plain reaſoning, and conſequences 
flowing from undeniable premiſes, endeavour to unmaſk 
this political CBarlatan, and expoſe his pretended erudi- 
tion and veracity in their proper colours; and your Lord- 
ſhip 1s pleaſed to recommend this taſk to me, as being 
no ſtranger to this unaccountable revolution in the ſtate 
of Europe. 


I nave 


(i ] 


I nave already told your Lordſhip, that it ſeems to 
me an unneceſſary undertaking ; and that any one, who 
will give himſelf the trouble to have recourſe to the 
papers called the Medley, to the ſeveral tracts written by 
Dr. HARE, late biſhop of Chicheſter, relating to the 
management of the war, to the negociations of the pre- 
liminaries of peace at the Hague in 1709, and at Ger- 
truydenburgh in 1710; the report of the ſecret commit- 
tee in 1715, founded chiefly upon Lord BorincBROKE's 
own papers; the barrier treaty vindicated; BuxxRT's 
hiſtory of his own times; and M. LAMBERTI“s me- 
moirs, will find, that what your Lordſhip propoſes is 
fully performed ; and that the ſtrong aſſertions, advanced 
by the author of the ſketch with ſuch an aſſuming and 
dictatorial air, and which by the help of his magic lan- 
thorn appear to be ſomething, are, as he ſays himſelf 
of the ſyſtems of ſome philoſophers, nothing but appear- 
ances. It would therefore be ſufficient to refer the im- 
partial reader, who ſeems charmed at firſt ſight. with this 
entertaining novel (for a mere novel it is) to a careful 
peruſal of thoſe tracts, and the charm will ſoon be diſ- 
ſolved ; the pleaſing ideas, confronted with naked truth, 
will immediately vaniſh, and leave nothing to be ſeen 
but a mixture of iniquity and falſhood. 


BuT 
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pleaſed to tel me, that the generality of min ke or 
care to ſee no farther, than what is immediately before 
their eyes: the preſent object ſtrikes their imagination, 
and mere curioſity will never engage them to look back 
to times and actions long ſince paſt, in order to be 
awakened from their iullafions, and to diſcover the real 
characters of perſons, and certainty of facts, for whom 
or wherein they are not directly concerned. Neither can 
your Lordſhip's more generous and candid diſpoſition 
ſuffer without indignation, that miniſters of the greateſt 
honeſty and capacity that ever ſat at the helm of govern- 
ment, who employed their utmoſt zeal and the wiſeſt 
meaſures to retrieve and fix the balance of power and 
the peace of Europe upon a laſting baſis, and to advance 
the honour and intereſt of this nation to a degree much 
beyond what it ever was in the moſt flouriſhing reigns 
before, ſhould be petulantly traduced and calumniated 
by the virulent pen of one, who values himſelf for having 
been inſtrumental in diſappointing the glorious intentions 
and ends of thoſe wiſe meaſures, and would erect a mo- 
nument of praiſe to his own memory, for having been 
the principal actor in ſuch a ſcene of iniquity. 
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- In hott, I find your Lordſhip grows warm; and you 
tell me, that you cannot with patience think, that the 
preſent age and poſterity ſhould be deluded by a ſpecious 
and falſe repreſentation of ſuch important tranſactions; 
and be made to believe, contrary to the nature of things, 
that virtue was vice, and vice virtue; that patriots were 
traitors, and traitors patriots ; that Tully was an enemy, 
and Catiline a friend, to the liberties of Rome; or, 
which is the ſame thing, that the councils and conduct 
of the miniſters i in the firſt, eight years of Queen AxNE's 
reign tended to deſtroy, and thoſe of the miniſters of 
the four laſt years of that reign to preſerve, the balance 
of power in Europe, and the grandeur, intereſts, and 
ſafety of theſe kingdoms. Your Lordſhip is afraid, that 
theſe miſrepreſentations, falſe and abſurd as they are, 
ſhould begin now to gain credit by the confident aſſertions 
in this poſthumous romance; which may greatly increaſe, 
and prevail hereafter, if the gilding be not wiped off 
from the venomous pill, and ſome antidote adminiſtered 
to prevent the fatal effects of the poiſon ; and therefore 
you inſiſt upon it, that ſince I am now at leiſure, I ſhould 
ſet about ſo meritorious a work; not only as a lover of 
truth and of my country, but for other reaſons, that 
ought to be a perſonal inducement to engage me in it. 
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My very great regard for your Lordſhip, and the mo- 
tives you mention, have made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
me, that I will endeavour to obey your commands; de- 
pending upon the force of undoubted facts, and plain 
and natural inferences from them, without the additional 
and deceitful help of rhetorical flowers, artful turns, 
and quaint antitheſes; which, while they ſerve to raiſe 
and pleaſe the paſſions, keep right reaſon and ſound 
judgment at a diſtance; and without any perſonal preju- 
dice, which often prevents our ſeeing objects in their 
true light. | = 


Dor not, my Lord, the length of this introduction, 
or rather apology for myſelf, begin to make you repent 
of your importunity, on account of the trouble you are 
like to have from my ſubſequent letters? But your 
Lordſhip will remember, that you have drawn it upon 
yourſelf :: however, it is time to releaſe you at preſent. 
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Now proceed to perform the promiſe I made your 
Lordſhip in my laſt. 


Trar the merits of the queſtion may be thoroughly 
canvaſſed and well underſtood, it ſeems neceſſary to make 
a deduction of the great progreſs of the power of F rance, 
as it gradually increaſed, by the co-operation of the 
ſword and pen, from the treaty of Munſter in 1648, to 
the revolution in England, and the forming of the firſt 
grand alliance in 1689; at which time the languiſhing 
condition of King CHARLES the Second of Spain had 
ſtruck all Europe with a panic, leſt the grandeur of 
France, already raiſed to an enormous height, ſhould, by 
the poſſible union of thoſe two crowns, upon the death 


of that prince without iſſue, become ſo exorbitant, as to 
attain to univerſal monarchy. 


I SHALL then endeayour to ſtate and explain the va- 
rious 6 relative to the ſucceſſion of Spain, 
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the events of the war from 1689 to 1703. 

I sHALTL then take a general review of the operations 
of the war, and the conſequences of them in the ſeveral 
parts of Europe, from 1703 to the end of 1706, and 
obſerve what ſteps were made towards a peace during 
that time; on which occaſion I ſhall take notice of the 
forced conſtructions, which the author of the ſketch has 
put upon the articles of the grand alliance of 1701, and 
refute the groundleſs aſſertion advanced by him from 
thence, without the leaſt colour of truth, that France 
offered in 1706 to make, with the allies, a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace upon the principles of that treaty. 


I 8HALL afterwards proceed to ſtate the ſubſequent 
events of the war, from 1706 to 1709 and 1710; and 
put-in a true light the negociations for peace during the 
two laſt years; by which it will appear, that there was 
no reaſon to doubt, but the allies might have been able 
to recover Spain and the Weſt Indies out of the hands of 
the houſe of Bourbon, in favour of that of Auſtria, had 
not the adminiſtration 3 in England been changed i in 1710. 


I HALL 


which the maritime powers contracted with other poten- 
tates, for their common ſecurity againſt the houſe of. 
Bourbon, according to the circumſtances of affairs, and 
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ISRAII then examine the conduct of the new ad- 
miniſtration in England, from 1710 to the concluſion of 
the general peace, in concert with France, by the trea- 
ties of Utrecht in 17133 and whether the honour, ſafety, 
and trade of this nation were conſulted in thoſe particu- 
larly made for England at that time. 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU projected and far advanced 
the famous plan, not only for making the French king ab- 
ſolute in his own dominions, but, by extending thoſe do- 
minions, to aggrandize the power of the houſe of Bour- 
bon with the reduction of that of the houſe of Auſtria. 


CARDINAL MAZARIN * ſucceeded to the ſame au- 
thority; and adopting the ſame principles, brought that 
plan to perfection; and carried it ſo far, as to lay the 
foundation of a defign to unite the crowns of France and 


Spain. 
Tux wonderful and unexpected turns of fortune in fa- 
vour of MAZ ARIN's policy and projects, both at hotae 


and abroad, inſpired: him with a ſagacity to foreſee the 
poſſibility of forming ſo great a ſcheme, and with a reſo- 
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lution to meditate and prepare the means for making it 
ſucceed. | 
DuRiNG the“ negociations for a peace at Munſter, he 
ventured to open his thoughts to the French plenipoten- 
tiaries on this object ſo early as in 1646. He tells them, 
That if his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, by marrying the 
« infanta of Spain, could have the Low Countries and 
« Franche Comte, we (the French) ſhould have tout le 
« ſolide; for we might then aſpire to the ſucceſſion of 
« Spain, notwithſtanding any renunciations which the 
« infanta would be obliged to make; and this might not 
ce be a very diſtant expectation, becauſe there is only the 
life of her brother that can exclude us from it.” 


Tarr French miniſters at Munſter ſeemed indeed to 
conceive no good opinion of ſo diſtant and improbable an 
idea, but the Cardinal never loſt fight of it. The impe- 
perial branch of the houſe of Auſtria was humbled by 
the conditions of that treaty, and the arms of France, 
after the + concluſion of it, continued ſucceſsful againſt 
the Spaniards; the propoſal of a marriage between 
Lewis the Fourteenth and the infanta, which ſome 


—— 
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time before had been refuſed by Spain, was at laſt ac- 
- cepted, and concluded with the “ Pyrenean treaty, four- 
teen years after the firſt notion of it had been entertained 
by MAZARIN, without any other proviſion, guaranty, 
or ſecurity, to prevent the union of the two monarchies, 
beſides that of renunciations ; which the Cardinal, and 
indeed PL Ir the Fourth himſelf, looked upon as void 
at the time of making them. 


WurN Lewis the Fourteenth, upon the + death of 
Cardinal MAZ ARIN, took the reins of government into 
his own hands, he never quitted this great object: all 
the wars he engaged in, all his intrigues in foreign courts, 
and all the treaties he made, were calculated to promote 
the ſucceſs of it. He increaſed his power, and extended 
his dominions, without any regard to juſtice, right, or 
public faith, that he might be able to ſupport that claim, 
when the caſe ſhould exiſt; well knowing, that ſuch an 
immoderate acceſſion of greatneſs would alarm the reſt of 
the potentates of Europe. 

Uros the 4 death of PIII the Fourth, his father- 
in-law, he immediately claimed, ſeized, and || entered 
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upon "a confiderable part of the Low Countries and 
Franche Compte, as a pretended devolution to him, in 
right of his queen, notwithſtanding they had - both, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms that could be imagined, renounced 
all pretenſions to any part of the Spaniſh dominions ; a 
plain indication, and indeed a declaration, of his in- 
tentions to pretend to that intire monarchy upon its 
being open. 


Tux rapid progreſs of his arms was checked for a 
ſhort time by the “ triple alliance between England, Swe- 
den, and the States General; and he was obliged by the 
+ treaty. of Aix la Chapelle to reſtore Franche Comte ; 


but he retained many important places and territories, 
that he had taken in the Netherlands. 


His dominions were augmented by that peace; his 
ambition was for a while ſuſpended, but not ſatisfied; he 
made preparations for a new war. He ſoon gained by 
brigues and corruptions the courts of England and Swe- 
den; which 4 diſſolved the triple alliance: he ſaw the 
weakneſs of. Spain, the jealouſy and envy of the Empire 


againſt the States General, the diviſions ariſing in the 
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Dutch government, the bad condition of their land forces, 
and the indifference of the court of Vienna, in which 
he had gained a ſecret influence : he ſaw all theſe advan- 
tages, and did-not fail to make good uſe of them. 


' ANIMATED with a ſpirit of glory and revenge, and 
ſtrengthened by an unaccountable union with England, 
at the head of innumerable and irrefiſtible forces, he 
over-ran like a torrent the United Provinces ; and within 
the ſpace of three months made himſelf maſter of three 
of them. 


THe other powers of Europe, aſtoniſhed at this ſudden 
inundation of conqueſts, were at laſt rouſed from their 
lethargy ; ſome of thoſe who joined with him at firſt in 


this war, + withdrew themſelves from his alliance; 


others engaged with great zeal in defence of the States 
General, as a common concern. 


t Lewis the Fourteenth, abandoned by his allies, 
and left to ſupport himſelf by his own forces, had re- 


courſe to his never-failing artifice, to amuſe and divide 


the allies by negociations. His plenipotentiaries exerted 


—__ —_— " m 


+ 1672. t 1674. 
D 


their 
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their talents at a congreſs, while his generals continued 
to purſue their victories in the field. A dextrous and 
ſucceſsful management of the art of treating and fighting 
at the ſame time, obliged his enemies to come into a * 
peace at Nimeguen, on conditions dictated by himſelf ; 
the poſſeſſion of Franche Comte was confirmed to him, 
with an additional increaſe of other towns and terri- 
tories. 83 
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Hz now obtained the title of Le GRAND, even from 
foreigners : elevated to ſo great a height of power and 
pride, he was adored as more than mortal by his ſubjects. 
He valued himſelf as not only equal to any, but ſuperior 
to all the other potentates of Burope together. | 


Tux powers engaged againſt him in the laſt war had- 
reduced their extraordinary forces in conſequence of the 
peace ; he continued as well armed as ever : the peace 
was no interruption to his acquiſitions. A council eſtab- 
liſhed at + Briſac re-united by a decree ſeveral diſtricts 
pretended to have been diſmembered from Alſace ; and a 
decree of the chamber of Metz re-united ſeveral others, 
as diſmembered from the three biſhopricks: the king 
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himſelf 
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himſelf was judge and party in his. own cauſe, and he 
paſſed an edict for. the execution of thoſe decrees. 


Tux princes diſpoſſeſſed of their lordſhips, which 
they had enjoyed from time immemorial, found no other 
redreſs than complaints and proteſtations : his miniſter 
Louvois, by the force of intrigues, money, and me- 
naces, * got poſſeſſion of Straſbourg. 


Tur ſame year Caſal, a capital city of Montferrat, was 
ſold and delivered up to the Marquis of BourFLERs. 


Tur refuſal of Spain to yield Aloſt, demanded by 
France, as having been forgot to be inſerted in the con- 
ditions of the laſt peace, was a ſufficient reaſon for the 
+ blockade of Luxembourg. 


+ CovrTRAY, Dixmude, and Luxembourg were ſur- 
rendered to France: the ſituation of Europe was ſuch, 
that there was no other way to ſtop the progreſs. of her 


arms, but that of unaQtive guaranties and fruitleſs nego- 


ciations; the Imperialiſts and Spaniards treated at Ratiſ- 


bon with her, whilſt her generals were employed in 


* — 


* 1681. | + 1682, t 1683, 1684. f 
D 2 taking 


TT 2 
taking their towns. The conferences there at laſt con- | 
verted the peace of Nimeguen into a truce of twenty 7 
years; by which France kept Luxembourg: this was but 4 5 
a weak ſecurity to prevent future hoſtilities. No treaty, *n 
truce, or peace, laid any reſtraint or obligation upon *f 
Lrwis the Fourteenth ; the end of one war was in a NY 
manner the beginning of another. : 


THese frequent violations of public faith without any 
foundation of right ; the many invaſions without the leaſt 
provocation ; the cruelties exerciſed where the French 
arms prevailed ; and the encouragement given to the 
Turk to make war upon the Chriſtians, raiſed at laſt 
a general hatred and indignation againſt the crown of 


France in moſt of the princes of Europe, even in thoſe 
who had been her beſt friends. 
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Tux famous league of Augſbourg, projected in 1686, 
of which the prince of Orange was the firſt mover, was 


| Mm concluded in 1687, between the emperor and the king 
1 Wl of Spain ; ſeveral princes and circles of the empire, and 
i TH even the king of Sweden, became a party to it, out of 
$i reſentment for the ſeizure of Deux Ponts belonging to 
1. that crown by the French, who were arrived to that 
. | 10 | pitch of haughtineſs, as to ſpare neither friend nor foe. | 
. r 
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Bur the Revolution, which providentially happened at 
this critical juncture in England, from whence, during 
the weak, profligate, and corrupt reigns of King CHARLEs 
the Second and King JaMEs the Second, no aſſiſtance 
could be expected againſt France, contributed moſt effec- 
tually to give a new turn to the ſtate of affairs in Eu- 
rope. 


* THe. prince of Orange, at the ſame time king of 
Great Britain and ſtadtholder of Holland, endued with 
the talents of a great politician and hero, a determined 
enemy, from public views, to Lewis the Fourteenth, 
and ſenſible of the dangers that threatened the liberties 
of Europe, if the king of Spain, who was then in a bad 
ſtate of health, ſhould die, became the head and heart 
of a confederacy, compoſed of almoſt all the powers of 
Europe. By his authority and influence the firſt grand 
alliance, in order to withſtand the exorbitant power of 
France, was projected and concluded in 1689. 


I sH0ULD now proceed to ſtate and explain the va- 
rious engagements of that and other treaties, relative to 
the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy, which the mari- 
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time 
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LETTER 


time powers contracted with other potentates, for their 
but this muſt be the ſubject of 
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common ſecurity againſt the houſe of Bourbon, according 
to the circumſtances of affairs and the events of war, 


from 1689 to 1703 
another letter. 
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LETTER III. 


Y the grand alliance of 1689 * it was agreed, That 

no peace ſhould be made, until the peace of Weſt- 
phalia, Oſnabrug, and Munſter, and alſo the Pyrenean 
treaty, ſhould be vindicated, and all things of an eccleſi- 
aſtical and political concern reſtored to their ancient ſtate. 


FRANCE having publiſhed in divers places and courts, 
that notwithſtanding her ſolemn renunciations, ſhe would 
by force of arms inceflantly endeavour to aſſert the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the Spaniſh monarchy for the dauphin ; + it 
was agreed, That in caſe the king of Spain ſhould die 
without lawful heirs, the contracting parties would afliſt 
with all their forces his Imperial majeſty to get and keep 
his lawful ſucceſhon to the Spaniſh monarchy, and all 
the rights and dominions belonging to it, and maintain 


him in the poſſeſiion of them againſt the French and all 


* Art. 4. + Separate article. : 
| their 


their adherents that ſhould directly or indirectly op- 


Your Lordſhip will obſerve, that nothing leſs than the 
reducing of France to the terms of the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia and the Pyrenees, and ſecuring the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy to his Imperial majeſty upon the death of King 
CHARLES the Second, was thought ſufficient to preſerve 
the liberties of Europe againſt ſo perfidious and terrible 
a neighbour. | 


Tris ſyſtem was not raſh and precipitate ; did not 
proceed (as the author of the ſketch would intimate) 
from a ſpirit of pure revenge, but was founded upon 
the firſt principle of human nature, ſelf-defence. The 
cruel experience of a long train of infidelities and out- 
rages perpetrated by France near thirty years, made theſe 
engagements reaſonable, juſt, and neceſſary, in order to 
reduce and keep her ambitious and overbearing power 
within proper bounds. 


* Tur author of the ſketch himſelf allows them to be 
ſo, particularly thoſe relating to the monarchy of Spain. 


— 
22 


* Page I. and 2. 
He 
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He quotes very emphatically the ſubſtance of the ſecret 
article ; and far from finding fault with it, he reproaches 
the other. ſtates and princes of Europe for their indo- 
lence, in having ſo. long forgotten the pretenſions and 
views of France with ET that monarchy. 


Hap the events of the war, in conſequence of this 
alliance, been ſo favourable to the arms of the confede- 
rates, as to have enabled them to conclude a peace upon 
an expreſs condition of aſcertaining and ſecuring to the 
the emperor the right of ſucceeding to the crown of 
Spain ; and had that peace, according to an article in it, 
been guarantied by a perpetual defenſive alliance between 
the contracting parties, nobody would have thought the 
greatneſs of the houſe of Bourbon too much reduced, or 
that of Auſtria too much increaſed : ſuch a peace would 
probably have ſettled the balance of power upon a laſting 
baſis, and have prevented the ruinous and expenſive wars 
in which all Europe was afterwards involved. The au- 
thor of the flcetch takes indeed ſeveral occaſions, in order 
to juſtify his own ſcandalous. peace of 1713, to affirm 
(with his uſual air of authority, as if it muſt be ſo be- 
cauſe he ſays it, ſcorning to give any proof for his bold 
aſſertions) that the union of the Imperial and Spaniſh 
crowns might be as dangerous, as the union of the two 

E monarchies. 
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monarchies of France and Spain, to the liberties of Eu- 


rope: it muſt be owned, that the enterpriſing genius of 
CHARLEs the Fifth, poſſeſſed of the Imperial and Spa- 
niſh crowns, alarmed ſometimes the neighbouring powers; 
but that terror was little more than a ſhort and tranſitory 
flaſh: the extenſive views and attempts of that active 
prince were often interrupted arid checked by a variety of 
diſagreeable events. Frequent diſappointments at laſt 
ſubdued his ambitious ſpirit; he ſunk on a ſudden into 
retirement; he reſigned his Imperial and royal crowns, 
dividing his dominions between his bother and ſon. _ 


* 


Tux ONT: of We the nach nt 
from the German Branch of the houſe of Auſtria, by the 
treaty of Munſter, and from the Spaniſh branch, by that 
of the Pyrenees, and other uſurpations and incroach- 
ments, even in time of peace, would have ſtill made 
him, by reaſon of the largeneſs and contiguity of all his 
territories, .more than a match for the emperor, had all 
the dominions of Spain, ſeparated at fuch a diſtance from 
one another, and from thoſe of Auſtria and the feat of 
empire, fallen to his Imperial majeſty upon the death of 
King CHARLEs the Second; for inſtead of becoming, by 
that acceſſion, too powerful and formidable to his neigh- 
bours, he muſt ſtill have depended upon the guaranties and 


aſſiſtance 
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alſiſtance of England and Holland, to preſerve his exten- 
five dominions againſt the aſpiring deſigns and attempts 
of Lewis the Fourteenth: and if France would not, 
the emperor could not, have ventured to raiſe new diſ- 
turbances, to promote ambitious views, with any hopes 
of ſucceſs, as the reſt of Europe might, and would cer- 

tainly in that caſe, by a confederacy with the French, 
have oppoſed him with a ſtrength much greater than 

what he could have exerted from ſuch an union; of 
wun more ſhall be ſaid hereafter. But to return 


Tur es an fortune of the French arms pre- 
vailed conſtantly againſt the allies ; King WILLIAM, of 
glorious memory, made a noble ſtand; he was,” as a * 
French author ſays, . always beaten, but never defeated,” 
The many victories gained by France, the defection of 
the duke of Savoy, the exhauſted condition and uneaſi- 
neſs. of the maritime powers, and particularly the party 
divifions and diſcontents in England, embaraſſed and diſ- 
treſſed him to ſuch a degree, that he was neceſſitated to 
make the peace of Ryſwick ; which, conſidering the 
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. Henaut, Abregs Chronologique, anno 1702. Ses malheurs ne ſervi- 
rent qu'a faire voir les refſources de fon 10 il fut toujours battu ſans * 
mais avoir ete defait, 
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E 2 great 
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great advantages obtained by France during the war, and 
her willingneſs to conclude it upon much the ſame terms 
with thoſe of Nimeguen, may be ſaid to have been an 
honourable one; but it could by no means be a ſafe one, 1 
as long as the pretenſions of that crown to the ſucceſſion 7 
of the Spaniſh monarchy ſubſiſted; and the carrying thoſe 1 
pretenſions into execution by force, if not prevented by 3 
a treaty, could not be at a great diſtance, on account of 
the em Janguiſhing condition of the n 


, 


* 


Tur 1 at chat time of — able to ww 
and keep, by a new war, from the houſe of Bourbon, 
that whole monarchy, made a compoſition neceſſary. 
The author of the ſketch, after turning and twiſting the 
queſtion into a variety of ſhapes that are more amuſing 
than inſtructive, as all his conceits and reflections are, 
confefles, * that King WILLIAM could not do otherwiſe 
than come into a treaty of partition with France relating 
to the Spaniſh monarchy, to proven. a New war hol was 
in no ſort prepared eee ln 


oy # 4 4 * 


IN regulating EIN care was fs * hs that wiſe 
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prince, that the | part of thoſe dominions, parti- | 
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cularly thoſe that might be moſt detrimental in the hands 
of France to the liberties of Europe, and to the ſecu- 
rity and commerce of the maritime powers, ſhould not 
fall to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon. The diſ- 
poſition of Old Spain (except a ſmall portion of it) and of 
the Weſt Indies, as well as of the Low Countries, in fa- 
vour of the Bavarian family, by the * firſt treaty of par- 
tition, and by the + ſecond, in favour of the arch-duke 
of Auſtria, would have made the contingency of uniting 
thoſe rich and extenſive dominions to the crown of 


France n had either of thoſe treaties taken 
place. N 


Tuts compoſition was not, and indeed could not, be 
underſtood (as is inſinuated by the author of the ſketch) 
by the maritime powers as an acknowledgment of the 
right of France to any part of this ſucceſſion; but it 
proceeded from a diffidence and diſtruſt of their being 
able to collect a ſufficient ſtrength to wreſt the whole Spa- 
niſh monarchy out of her hands, and in order to prevent, 
if poſiible, her acquiſition of Spain and the Weſt Indies ; 
the part which they apprehended would prove moſt 
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0 Signed at the Hague, . 11 Oct. 1698. 
+ Signed at London, 13 March 1700, 
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[ 44 1 
dangerous to their barrier, and the navigation and trade 
of their ſubjects. 


Tuts compoſition, notwithſtanding its ſecuring ſuch eſ- 
ſential points, had it ſucceeded, was extremely cenſured at” 
that time by this author and his malevolent party; but had 
the territories in Italy been aſſigned to the Emperor, and 


the reſt of Spain, with the Low Countries and the Weſt 


Indies, to the Dauphin, would not their clamour have 
been much louder, and with much more reafon, for our 


having obtained for the houſe of Auſtria the Italian do- 


minions? A portion which, in the diviſion of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, might be more agreeable to her, but at 
the ſame time ſacrificed and expoſed the dominions of 
England and Holland, with their navigation and com- 


4 


cds to the | —_— of the houſe of Burdon. 1 0 


% 
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10 muſt be agreed, that the territories aotted _ the 


treaty of partition to the Dauphin, and conſequently to 


France, would certainly have been a greater addition of 
ſtrength and advantage to that crown, than was to have 


been wiſhed, would the ſtate of affairs in Europe have 


ſuffered a diviſion to have been made leſs prejudicial to 
the public ſafety : but a diviſion at that time was neceſ- 
fary ; that hlt Was made was better than none at all; 


better 


TH 


better than abandoning without any concern the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy to the will of France ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the ill effect and influence which a partition of 
thoſe dominions might have, and it is natural to believe 
had, upon the councils of Spain in favour of France, 
which was undoubtedly foreſeen, yet the circumſtances 
of affairs made it the only reſource to prevent a rupture ; 
and the reſult muſt have been, that if Lewis the Four- 
teenth would have performed his engagements, the treaty 
muſt have ſucceeded, peace would have been preſerved, 
and all poſſibility of an union of the two crowns of 
France and Spain been for ever barred; but if the 
French king, in violation of them, ſhould ſeize upon 
that monarchy, ſuch a notorious breach of public faith, 
and evidence to all Europe of his intentions to ſubject 
their liberties to his arbitrary will, would have given 
England and Holland juſt cauſe and provocation to re- 
ſent it; and conſequently have laid a foundation, as it 
did, to form more readily a confederacy with other powers 
againſt him, in their own defence, than poſſibly could 
have been effected time enough for their common few 
rity, bad no ſuch treaty been made, 


Tus compoſition did not take place: Lꝝwis the 
Fourteenth, in violation of the moſt ſolemn engagements, 


according 


1 
according to cuſtom, when he thought he had power to 
make his intereſt prevail againſt faith and right, adopted 
the will of CuARLES the Second, by which the duke 
of ANJou was declared heir to the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, with the moſt infamous excuſe (as Bu R NET calls 
it) that although he had departed from the terms of the 
treaty, he had adhered to the Hpirit and intention of it; 
which was, to maintain the peace of Europe ; as if fide- 
lity to engagements between conſiderable powers was 
mot likely to be the cauſe, ' and infidelity the prevention, 
of troubles. He ſoon after paſſed * letters patent, re- 
ſerving to the new king of Spain, and his. heirs male, a 
right of ſucceeding to the crown of France, notwith- 
ſtanding his acceſſion to that of Spain. 


* 


Taz duke of Ax jou, by the aſſiſtance of France, 
immediately took poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh throne; the 
Dutch gariſons of the barrier towns were ſurprized and 
diſmiſſed, and French troops put in poſſeſſion of them; 
and France by other violent ſteps, contrary to treaty, 
made herſelf miſtreſs of the Netherlands. King WI I- 
LIAM and the States, unarmed and unprepared to re- 
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* Henaut, Abregé Chronologique, anno 1700. 
| venge 


1 
venge and reſiſt ſuch perfidious attempts, were obliged, 
in order to gain time, to acknowledge the duke of Ax- 
Jou king of Spain, and to enter into negociations with 
the French miniſter at the Hague for the preſervation of 
the peace, and for the ſecurity of their dominions and 
trade. 


Tux terms propoſed by them were rejected with ſcorn ; 
the continuation of hoſtilities on the part of France 
ſhewed plainly, that all was at ſtake; a rupture with 
that crown became unavoidable; for, as the author him- 
ſelf expreſſes it, * «© The immediate ſecuring of com- 
« merce and of barriers, the preventing an union of the 
«« two monarchies at ſome future time, and the preſer- 
« vation of a certain degree at leaſt of equality in the 
e ſcales of power, were points too important to England, 
« Holland, and the reſt of Europe, to be reſted on the 
«© moderation of French and the vigour of Spaniſh coun- 
„ cils, under a prince of tlie houſe of France.” 


EUROPE was now in a great fermentation; various 
negociations' for concluding treaties, hiring troops, and 
warlike preparations, were carried on in ſeveral courts 
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with much zeal; hoſtilities were begun in ſome parts; a 
general war enſued; and moſt of the princes and ſtates 
in Europe were engaged on one ſide or the other. 


Many circumſtances, beſides the experience of former 
wars to her advantage, concurred to flatter France with a 
perſuaſion that her power was irreſiſtible ; united with 
Spain ſhe had gained the king of Portugal, the dukes of 
Savoy and Mantua, and the electors of Bavaria and Co- 
logne, to her intereſt; ſhe had gotten poſſeſſion by her 
fleets and arms of the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; and, by 


ſeizing the Spaniſh Netherlands, had blocked-up and in 
a manner beſieged the United Provinces. 


In this diſtracted and perilous ſtate of affairs the Em- 
peror, England, and Holland, concluded the * ſecond 
grand alliance, as abſolutely neceſſary to make a ſtand for 
the preſervation of their rights, dominions, and com- 
merce, and the liberties of Europe. 


THE motives of this treaty are founded upon the 
French king's having, immediately upon the death of 
King CHARLES the Second of Spain, + taken poſſeſſion 


— — 


* Sept. 7, 1701. + Preamble. 


of 


1 
of the whole monarchy of Spain for the duke of Ax j ov, 
and ſeized by force the provinces of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, the duchy of Milan, &c. by which and other 
means the kingdoms of France and Spain were fo cloſely 
joined, that they muſt be conſidered for the future as one 
and the ſame kingdom. How to diſſolve this fatal union, 
or obviate the miſchievous conſequences of it, the allics 
did not, and indeed could not, in ſuch a dubious and 
frightful conjuncture, expreſly ſtipulate by a particular 
plan; but they agreed in general and ſtrong terms, that, 
* in caſe of a war, none of the contracting parties ſhould 
treat with the enemy but jointly with the participation 
and counſel of the others; and that no peace ſhould be 
made without having obtained equitable and reaſonable 
ſatisfaction for the Emperor; for the king of Great Bri- 
tain and the States, a particular ſecurity of their reſpective 
dominions, navigation, and commerce; and without hay- 
ing previouſly taken juſt precautions, that the kingdoms 
of France and Spain might never be united under the 
ſame empire, nor one and the fame king ever become 
ſovereign of them both ; particularly that the French 
might never get poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 


* — 


* Art. 8. 
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or carry on any trade thither, directly or indirectly, under 
any pretence whatſoever. 


WHarT this equitable and reaſonable ſatisfaction, this 
particular ſecurity, theſe juſt precautions, ſhould be, 
and how the French ſhould be prevented from getting 
the Weſt Indies, and from trading thither, is not ſpeci- 
fied in the articles; in the mean time it is ſtipulated, * 
that the utmoſt efforts ſhould be made to recover the 
Spaniſh Low Countries, to conquer the duchy of Milan, 
Naples, and Sicily, the countries and iſlands in the Me- 
diterranean upon the coaſt of Tuſcany, that belong to the 


crown of Spain, to ſerve for the purpoſes therein mentioned. 


AND it was agreed, that the king of Great Britain. 
and the States might by joint concert take and keep, for 
their own uſe and benefit of trade, any countries or 
towns poſſeſſed by the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies. 


Tnrsx are the out-lines or a ſketch of operations pro- 
poſed by the allies, at the time of a general conſterna- 
tion, to encounter the formidable and united ſtrength of 
France and Spain, until they ſhould ſee the ſucceſs of 


* Art, 5, 1 Art. 6. 


their 
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their firſt efforts. For I muſt here obſerve to your Lord- 
ſhip, that the Imperial miniſter in negociating the grand 
alliance was very earneſt, that the reſtitution of the 
whole Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be ſtipulated in his maſ- 
ter's favour; the plenipotentiaries of England and Hol- 
land would not come into ſo extenſive an engagement in 
expreſs terms, not knowing what might be the fate of 
the war; but M. DicKveLT, a deputy from Utrecht of 
great repute, who managed this negociation with the 
Imperial miniſters, told them, the emperor might be aſ- 
ſured, that, * if the ſucceſs of their arms ſhould prove 
favourable, proper meaſures ſhould be taken for the ſa- 
tisfaction of his Imperial majeſty, which ſhould be ex- 
tended according to events : ſo that it is plain, that the 
efforts to be made for conquering certain countries and 
places were not underſtood to be ſufficient, in all events, 
to anſwer the motives and conditions of the eighth article 
of the grand alliance, without which no peace was to be 
made with France and Spain; but what might be neceſ- 
fary to ſatisfy thoſe great points was left undecided, and 
to be finally explained and ſettled, according to future 
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* Lamberti, vol. i. p. 620. Si le ſort des armes venoit à etre favo- 
rable, Pon prendroit des mefures convenables pour la ſatisfaction de a. 
majeſte Imperiale, & Yon 8'etendroit ſuivant les Evenements. 
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circumſtances and ſucceſſes in the courſe of the war. 
And your Lordſhip will obſerve, that England and Hol- 
land, by the ſixth article, might take and keep, for their 
own benefit of trade, any place or part belonging to Spain 
in the Welt Indies: a plain evidence that they never in- 
tended PHILIP ſhould remain poſſeſſed of the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, if they could by any means prevent it. 
Tur death of King WILLIAM at this critical and 
intereſting juncture occaſioned a great conſternation, not 
only in Great Britain, but alſo abroad amongſt all the 
potentates that were concerned for the liberties of Europe. 


THrarT noble minded prince having felt himſelf ſome 
time to be in a declining ſtate of health, and foreſeeing 
into whoſe hands the adminiſtration of affairs in England 
would fall upon his death, gave up his perſonal reſent- 
ment againſt Lord MARLBOROUGH to the public good, 
in order to have the common cauſe ſupported againſt 
France; and, before he died, appointed that lord his 
ambaſſador to the States, and commander in chief of the 
Engliſh forces in Holland. 


Queen ANNE, upon her acceſſion to the throne, im- 
mediately ſent his Lordſhip to give the States the ſtrongeſt 


aſſurances 


1 ] 
aſſurances of her reſolution to maintain the alliances that 


had been made, and to concur with them in every thing 
that the common intereſt of Europe ſhould require. 


In the mean time France, by corruption and intrigues 
in foreign courts, and by early and vigorous meaſures in 
the field, gained daily new ſtrength and advantages, be- 
fore the maritime powers, by the nature of their govern- 
ment, could put themſelves in a condition to act; and 
the affairs of the allies had, on the entrance into the 
war, a very dark and unpromiſing aſpect. Contrary to 
all human appearances, the military operations ſoon took 
an extraordinary turn in their favour. 


Tur enterpriſing and intrepid genius of Prince Eu— 
GENE was attended with wonderful ſucceſs in Italy. 


THE incomparable conduct and courage of Lord 
MARLBOROUGH, by taking in a ſhort time ſeveral towns 
in the Low Countries, and obliging the enemy, advanced 
as far as under the walls of Nimeguen, to retire precipi- 
tately before him, releaſed the United Provinces, who 
had been encompaſſed by the French forces, and new- 
erected forts, from their impriſonment ; and from that 
deſpondency into which the vaſt ſuperiority and progreſs 
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of the French on all fides had * n at * begin- 
ing of the troubles. 


Bur a ſtroke of the greateſt policy and importance to 
the common cauſe was, the ſucceſs of the negociations 
with Portugal and Savoy. 


Tnos two powers, by offenſive and defenſive alliances 
contracted the ſecond year of the war with the Emperor, 
Great Britain, and the States, were * detached from their 
former engagements with France and Spain, and heartily 
engaged in ſupport of the public intereſt of Europe. 


By the Þ+ treaty with Portugal it is agreed, that the 
three confederate powers, together with his Portugueſe 
majeſty, ſhall unanimouſly endeavour, that the Arch- 
duke CHARLES may be put into poſſeſſion of all Spain, 
as it was enjoyed by the catholic king, CHARLES the 
Second, Art. 1. And no peace or truce ſhall be made 
without the mutual conſent of all the contracting parties, 
nor at any time, 2s long as the ſecond grandſon of the moſt 
obriſtian king, or any other prince of the French race, ſhould 
continue in Spain. Art. 21. 


. 
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* 1703. + May 16, 1703. 


THE 
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Tux Arch-duke CHARLEs ſhall come into Portugal, 
and land there with the auxiliary forces of the confede- 
rate powers. Art. 24. 


As ſoon as he arrives in Portugal, that king ſhall ac- 
knowledge him and hold him for king of Spain, as King 
CHARLES the Second poſſeſſed it. Art. 25. | 


THAT the confederates ſhall carry on the war briſkly 
in the Low Countries, on the Rhine, and in Italy, at the 
ſame time as they enter into Spain on the ſide of Portu- 
gal. Art. 27. 


THraAT the arch-duke, when king of Spain, ſhall yield 
to the king of Portugal Badajos, Albuquerque, Valencia, 
and Alcantara in Eſtramadura, &c. Secret Art. 1. 


Tux arch-duke is likewiſe to yield up to his Portugal 
majeſty certain dominions adjoining to the river Plata in 
America. Secret Art. 2. 


By that with Savoy, that prince's right of ſucceſſion 
to the Spaniſh monarchy, preferably to any other prince 
after the houſe of Auſtria, according to the will of PI- 


LIP the Fourth, is aſſerted and preſerved to him in the 
G moſt 


4 0-3 


moſt expreſs terms; and in conſideration of the danger 
to which he expoſes his dominions and his perſon, ſeve- 


ral places and provinces in Italy are to be yielded to him. 


So that your Lordſhip will obſerve, that the recogni- 
tion of the arch-duke as king of Spain, a joint exertion 
of the utmoſt efforts on the part of the allies to put 
him in poſſeſſion of that crown, and a perpetual exclu- 


ſion of every branch of the houſe of Bourbon, were the 
motives and objects of theſe treaties. 


UyoN the whole it is evident, that all the engagements 
which the maritime powers contracted, relative to the 
monarchy of Spain, from the firſt grand alliance in 1689 
to the concluſion of the treaties with Portugal and Savoy 
in 1703, although conceived in different terms, more or 
leſs explicit and extenſive, according to the different cir- 
cumſtances and ſituation of affairs at the time of making 
them, when conſidered and compared together, can be 
underſtood to have no other meaning and view, than that 
of preventing Spain and the Weſt Indies from being poſ- 
ſeſſed by any prince of the houſe of France, if the con- 
federates againſt that crown ſhould find themſelves in a 


condition, by the ſucceſs of their arms, to obtain that 
great and falutary end. 


LETTER 


1 ] 


LUECTTES I; 


AM now to take a general view of the operations of 
the war, and the conſequences of them in the ſeveral 
parts of Europe; from 1703 to the end of 1706. 


Id purſuance of the engagements contracted by the 
treaties with Portugal and Savoy, the utmoſt efforts were 
made on the part of the allies to carry them into exe- 
cution. 


THE emperor and the king of the Romans reſigned to 
the arch-duke of Auſtria their pretenſions to the Spaniſh 
monarchy. 


THAT prince was “ declared king of Spain; he left 
Vienna as ſoon as the formal punctilios of that court 
would allow; came to the Hague, and from Holland 
embarked for England, and failed from hence with all 


le 
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expedition on board the fleet that eſcorted a conſiderable 
body of forces to Liſbon ; where he was acknowledged 
and received in a manner ſuitable to his dignity : * pre- 
parations were made to penetrate into Spain on that ſide 
with a confederate army- under the command of Lord 
GALWAY. FENCE 


Tur fortreſs and port of Gibraltar, of the greateſt 
conſequence in a war with Spain, commanding the mouth 
of the Streights, by land deemed impregnable, as de- 
fended by ſteep rocks, and on the ſea fide inacceſſible to 
great ſhips from the nature of the bay, was ſurprized 
and taken by the brave Prince of Hesss DARM SHAD. 


+ Tux combined fleet of England and Holland met 
and engaged that of France in the Mediterranean ; the 
battle was not deciſive, but the royal navy of France was 
ſo diſabled, that it never appeared again at ſea during 
that war. 


TAE French and Spaniards were diſappointed in their 
raſh attempt to retake Gibraltar for PIII; their army 
was obliged to þ raiſe the fiege, and the French ſquadron 


— * — 
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that blocked - up the port, was either diſperſed by ſtorms, 
or deſtroyed by an Engliſh one. 


Tux military operations on the frontiers of Portugal 
and Spain proved of no great conſequence on either ſide, 
for two campaigns after the arrival of King CHARLEsõ at 
Liſbon. Diſguſted at ſuch dilatory proceedings, and 
weary of his fruitleſs ſtay there, he received undoubted 
intelligence of a general diſpoſition in Catalonia, and, in 
ſome parts, of inſurrections in his favour : he determined 
to embark on board a fleet arrived about that time at 
Liſbon with five thouſand men from England ; he landed 
with theſe. troops near Barcelona; and with a firmneſs 
that ſurpaſſed all rules of railitary prudence, conſidering 
the ſtrength of the gariſon and the ſituation of the place, 
he perſevered in the reſolution to fit down before Mon- 
juy; that fort was attacked, and miraculouſly taken; 
Barcelona ſoon after ſurrendered, where he was received 
and acknowledged king of Spain with one general voice. 
This unexpected ſucceſs diſpoſed that whole principality 
to declare openly for him with great zeal and activity. 


A DETACHMENT of troops was ſent from Barcelona 
to Valencia, to promote and ſtrengthen a revolt there; 


and although ill equipped and ill furniſhed, without ar- 
tillery 
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tillery and with very little ammunition, yet, as they 
marched, all the country either came in to them, or fled 
before them: they entered that capital without oppoſi- 
tion, and were received with all poſſible demonſtration of 
loyalty and affection to King CHARLES; in fix weeks 
time he was maſter of the kingdom of Valencia and the 
principality of Catalonia. nag 


Pril1P, with a well appointed army, commanded by 
Marſhal TE SSE, “ attempted to retake Barcelona. Count 
TouLovusE lay before the port with a ſquadron of ſhips. 
King CHARLEs, with an heroic ſteadineſs of mind, ſtaid 
in the town; animated with his preſence the people in 
the greateſt danger and under the greateſt conſternation 
and gave time for the ſeaſonable arrival of our fleet with 
ſuccours: the enemy raiſed the ſiege with great precipi- 
tation and diſorder ; left their camp well furniſhed ; nor 
could their fick and wounded be carried off: their army 
was ſo haraſſed by Catalan Miquelets as they retired, and 
fo fatigued with forced marches, that it got to the 


frontiers of France in a very weak and ſhattered con- 
dition. 


THE 


1 


THE magnanimous behaviour of King CyarLts in 
ſuch trying conjunctures, ſupported with ſuch fortunate 
events, greatly extended and increaſed his credit and 
power in Spain ; the kingdom of Arragon was encou- 
raged to follow their own inclinations, and the examples 
of Catalonia and Valencia, by a hearty recognition of 
him. 


Id the mean time Lord GALWAY, with an army of 
twenty thouſand men, had opened the campaign on the 
fide of Portugal, taking in his march the moſt conſidera- 
ble places with little or no reſiſtance : he advanced with- 
out oppoſition to Madrid, where King CHARLEs was 
proclaimed ; the duke of BERWICK was in no condition 
to oppoſe him; and PHILI r, lately arrived there with a 


ſmall train, was forced to abandon the metropolis of 
Caſtile. 


TRE unaccountable delay of King CHARLES to march 
thither immediately after raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, 
gave PHIL1P time to gather his ſcattered forces together, 
and, by an increaſe of troops from France, to get an 
army equal to Lord GALWAV's; that general was then 
obliged to quit Madrid to cover King CHARLEs's march 
to Saragoſſa: PHIL I took heart and recovered the ca- 

pital; 


K 1 
pital; but his rival continued ſtill maſter of the king- 
doms of Arragon, Valencia, and the principality of Ca- 
talonia. 


Tus was the ſituation of affairs in Spain at the end 
of the year 1706. 


* In the Low Countries nothing could withſtand the 
Duke of MAarLBoRoOVGH's conduct and fortune: he 
took Bonne, the reſidence of the ele&or of Cologne, 
who had engaged with his brother of Bavaria on the part 
of France; he made himſelf maſter of Huy and Lim- 
bourg and Geldre; by which the Le Rhine and the 


Dutch frontier was ſecured. 


Nor HIN G of moment was done on either ſide the 
next campaign in Flanders. 


In Germany, the ſucceſsful co- operations of the Bava- 
Tian forces with thoſe of France, and the weak manage- 
ment and meaſures of the Imperial councils and generals 
there, had reduced the emperor's affairs to the laſt extre- 
mity : the elector of Bavaria was maſter of the Danube 


_— 
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all 
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all down to Paſſau; excurſions and devaſtations by his 
parties were carried beyond that river, even into Auſtria, 
at the ſame time the male- contents in Hungary were 
making a formidable progreſs; the way to Vienna was 
open, and that city expoſed to a ſiege: it was deliberated 
in the emperor's council, whether he ſhould. not leave his 
capital. In ſhort, the houſe of Auſtria muſt have been 
undone, had not the Duke of MarLBoRouGH haſtened 


to her relief. 5 


Tux plan of ſo great an enterprize was concerted 
and carried on. by his Grace and Prince EUGENE with 
the -utmoſt. ſecreſy and expedition: the march of our 
army from the Rhine to the Danube ſurprized all Eu- 
rope, particularly France and the elector of Bavaria; it 
proved as fortunate and glorious, as it was bold and un- 
expected; the elector's army entrenched in a ſtrong paſs 
near Donawert, to ſtop the Duke of MARLBOROURH“s 
progreſs, was attacked, and defended itſelf with great 
bravery ; the action was warm, the loſs on both ſides near 
equal, but at laſt the enemies were intirely routed. This 
ſucceſs gave his Grace a paſſage over the Danube, and an 
opportunity to join Prince EUGENE, with the Germans 


* * 
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under his command ; the elector of Bavaria joined at 
the ſame time Marſhal TALLARD and his forces: their 
army advanced near ours, and was advantageouſly poſted; 
the famous battle of Hochſtedt enſued;: we gained a 
complete victory; on our ſide about twelve thouſand men 
were killed and wounded; but the enemy loſt about Bur 
thou _ — err and taken. 


Tur F "A army * . err men, n had 
been ſo long victorious in Germany, was intirely ruined ; 
ſcarce twenty thouſand effective men could be gotten to- 
gether. In leſs than a month's time a hundred leagues 
of country was conquered, with all Bavaria, which was 
plundered and laid waſte. | The elector fled for Bruſſels, 
and meeting his brother the ele&or of Cologne in his 
way, who had likewiſe: been driven from his dominions, 
they embraced one another with tears. The court of Ver- 
failles, accuſtomed to proſperity, was in the greateſt con- 
ſternation ; nobody but MadamMaAinTENON would venture 
to tell Lew1s the Fourteenth that he was not invincible, 


Tur Duke of Mane ans to * che 
Moſelle. * this year the ſeat of action: he had concerted a 


1 - _ — _ — * 
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ſcheme with Prince Lzwrs of Baden to attack Villars 
near Triers, but was diſappointed in the execution of it, 
that prince having — — in * aſſurances to 
on 1 en (0 Ins: 


Tur Duke . to 0 0 Countries dme FOR 
to raiſe the ſiege of the citadel of Liege, and retook 
Huy, which had been taken in his abſence ; he then at- 
tacked the French army deeply entrenched, and broke 
through their lines; they retired to a ſtrong camp: his 
Grace propoſed twice to attempt the forcing of it; but 
the Dutch deputies, by the advice of their generals, 
thought it too deſperate an undertaking ; ſo that this 
campaign ended in Germany and Flanders, without any 
other effect than that of ſhewing the Duke's indefatigable 
activity and deſire to fall upon the French in all places, 
and on all occaſions. 


Lewis the Fourteenth expecting (though he was diſ- 
appointed in his expectations) that the Danes and Pruſ- 
ſians would not join the confederate forces time enough 
at the opening of this “ campaign in Flanders, ordered 
the elector of Bavaria and VILLEROY to venture a battle; 


— . 
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they advanced towards the Duke of Mak BOBO, 
who was marching up to them with the ſame deſign: 
the armies met at a village called Ramillies; it was an 
intire engagement; the French in a ſhort time gave way 
every where, were totally defeated, and fled in the great- 
eſt confuſion. The Duke of MARLBOROUOR, after the 
purſuit, loſt no time in making the beſt advantage of this 
ſignal victory; he reduced with an incredible rapidity all 
Spaniſh Flanders; the enemy was Aeized with a panic 
and dread of that invincible hero, from which * never 
recovered e the n of * war. 


e e in phoning alter he: ep: 
preparations and ſanguine hopes of France, proved as un- 


fortunate this * campaign to the houſe of Bourbon, as 
they had done in other parts. 


Lrwis the Fourteenth had diſcovered the Duke of 
SAvox's ſecret negociations with the allies in 1703; big 
with reyenge, and ſenſible of the dangerous conſequences 
of ſuch a deſection, if not timely prevented, he thought 
he had taken infallible meaſures to ruin him intirely, be- 
fore he. could receive any relief from the allies. The 


— 


— 
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Duke of VrVDOSMꝝE arreſted and diſarmed his Royal 
Highneſs's troops under his command, penetrated into 
his country, and puſhed-on the conqueſt of it with the 
utmoſt vigour: the military ſkill of Sr AUREMBTRG, by 
an extraordinary march, ſupplied his Royal Highneſs with 
a few troops; Prince Evcrxe, by diſputing paſſes with 
his uſual undaunted bravery, gave ſome check to the 
progreſs of the French; but not receiving in time from 
the emperor and empire the promiſed ſaccours, the ſu- 
periority of the French became irreſiſtible. The Duke 
of Savoy ſupported his deſperate condition with great 
conduct, and ſhewed an incredible firmneſs in his misfor- 
tunes: all poſſible methods were uſed to induce him to 
abandon the allies ; the government of the Milaneſe for his 
life, and ſeveral millions of livres for repairing the works 
of his places that were demoliſhed, were offered. ' He re- 
jected theſe propoſals, and declared his reſolution to ad- 
here ſteadily to the grand alliance. By his vigilance and 
activity the ſieges of his ſtrong towns were rendered a 
tedious work, and coſt the French dear: he loſt at laſt 
all of them, except Turin; that capital was inveſted and 
attacked by a numerous army, furniſhed with an immenſe 
quantity of artillery and ammunition ; being well forti- 
fied and provided in every reſpect, it made a noble de- 
tence : his 8 Highneſs e the town with ſome 
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troops of horſe, and was hunted from valley to valley by 
the French generals: reduced within a ſmall compaſs of 
territory, he managed his little army with great art and 
reſolution; and knowing the country, he baffled and eſcaped 
the purſuit of his enemy, until Prince EUGENE, having 
received a confiderable reinforcement of men and money, 
was enabled to advance forward, and with great preſence 
of mind, by ſudden attacks or unexpected marches, beat 
or deceiyed the enemy's forces poſted in his way; and 
breaking through all oppoſition, gave the Duke of Sa- 
vox an opportunity to join him with the remains of his 
army. Theſe two brave generals being joined, attacked 
and intirely routed the French in their entrenchments 
before Turin, and obliged them to raiſe the fiege: of that 
place in great diſorder : this overthrow coſt the houſe of 
Bourbon the Milaneſe, the Mantuan, Piedmont, and at 
laſt the kingdom of Naples. Such a ſeries of ſurprizing 
victories and conqueſts in all parts of Europe, had re- 
duced the affairs of the two crowns to the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs: the hiſtories of thoſe times, Engliſh. and French, 
take particular notice of this memorable period. The 
French (ſays a * great Engliſh author) had ſo well laid 
the deſign of their campaign in 1706, that it had a for- 
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midable appearance; and if the execution had anſwered 
their ſcheme, it muſt have proved as glorious, as it was 
in the concluſion fatal to them. After the fiege of Tu- 
rin was raiſed, the ſame author obſerves, that ſuch a 
ſucceſſion of fignal misfortunes in one campaign, and in 
ſo many different parts, was without example; it made 


all people conclude, that the time was now come, in 


which the perfidy, tyranny, and cruelty of the French 
king's long and bloody reign was to be repaid — in a th 
ſame manner he had treated others. 


* A FRENCH author FRONT the misfortunes of this 
year to France more emphatically in a few words, than 
can well be done in Engliſh, ** Cette _ mit le comble 
* aux revers de la France.“ Naa 


2 the wank by. the ſucceſs that attended the 
arms of the confederates from 1703 to 1706, the empe- 
ror and the empire were ſaved from ruin; the vaſt extent 
of country from the Danube to the Rhine was ſubdued; 


and the electors of Bavaria and m loſt their domi- 
nions. | | , i 
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' » ALL Spaniſh Flanders and Brabant were taken, and a 
way opened for puſhing on our conqueſts (as was done 
afterwards) to the frontiers of Old France; which might 
have been carried even to Paris, had it not been pre- 
vented by the removal of the Duke of MARL BOROUGH 
and an ignominious peace. 


1 


8 
* 
8 


Tux Spaniards and French were driven out of Italy; 
King CHARLEs was maſter of the kingdoms of Arragon, 
Valencia, and the principality of Catalonia; and * it is 
faid, PHILIP was reduced to ſuch ſtreights, that the fa- 
mous engineer V AUBAN- propoſed to the court of France 
to ſend him, with the Spaniards attached to his intereſts, 
to reign in America. However chimerical this notion 
may ſeem to be, it ſhews, that the ſupporting him on 
the throne of Spain was looked upon wy! — Pran 
themſelves as chimerical at that time. 


I SHALL conclude this letter with one obſervation, 
which muſt have occurred to your Lordſhip in reading 
the foregoing deduction; which is, that a ſituation of 
affairs ſo glorious to the allies, and ſo diſadvantageous to 
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the enemy, at the concluſion of the campaign in 1706, 
was the reſult of the meaſures purſued in conſequence of 
-the alliances made with the king of Portugal and the 
Duke of Savoy. * A French author ſpeaking of that 
with the latter ſays, That the defection of the Duke of 
SAvoy was one of the principal cauſes of all the misfor- 
tunes of the war. 


Tr1s diſtreſſed condition of the houſe of Bourbon's 
affairs raiſed the expectations of all Europe, that Lzw1s 
the Fourteenth, overwhelmed with calamities on every 
ſide, and in compaſſion to the miſeries of his people, 
would have been induced to propoſe the ceſſion of Spain 
and the Weſt Indies to the houſe of Auſtria, as a pre- 
liminary condition for entering into a treaty to put an 
end to ſo ruinous a war. The engagements which the 
allies had reciprocally contracted, were founded upon 
this principle ; their extenſive and expenſive efforts were 
exerted with this view; and the extraordinary ſucceſs of 


1 — — 


Henaut, Abrege Chronologique, anno 1703. Le Due de Savoye con- 
clut une ligue avec PEmpereur; cette defection fut une des principales 
cauſes de tous les malheurs de cette guerre. 
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their arms gaye them juſt and reaſonable grounds to ex- 


pe& and infiſt upon the accompliſhment of it: but whe- 
ther the French took any ſteps of that kind, muſt be 
the ub of —— letter. 


: LETTER 
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LET TS OV; 


TFT AM now to conſider what motions were made towards | 


a peace, from 1703 to the end of 1706. 


THERE appear no traces of any intimation of this na- 


ture on the part of France until 1705. 


 InsiNUATIONs were then made, firſt by the Mar- 
guis 'ALEGRE, a French priſoner, then at the Hague; 
and afterwards by one HELvETivus, and ſome other 
French emiſſaries among the people in Holland; that 
Lxwis the Fourteenth, ſenſible of his great loſſes, and 
of his inability to refiſt any longer the power of the 
confederates, was ſeriouſly inclined to put an end to the 


war : propoſitions that pointed at a partition treaty were 


privately ſuggeſted to the penſionary of Holland, and 
laid before the States; but conceived in terms ſo looſe 


and vague, without any authority, as ſhewed plainly, 


they were only calculated to create jealouſy and dithdence 


among the allies. Artful ſurmiſes of a fecret negociation 
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alarmed the foreign miniſters at the Hague; to prevent 
the ill effects of them, the French emiſſaries were ſent 
out of the country; but given to underſtand at the ſame 
time, that if France deſired a general peace, ſhe ſhould 
make propoſals for the ſecurity of Europe of conditions 
ſo clear, and without equivocation, as might be a ſuffi- 
cient ground for deliberation, by a joint concert with all 
the allies &. = | 


AFTER the battle of Ramillies, the elector of Bava- 
ria, by + letters to the Duke of MarLBorRouGH and 
the Deputies of the States, let them know, that his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, finding that ſome overtures he had 
made for a peace by private ways had been miſtepre- 
ſented, to ſhew the ſincerity of his intentions to eſtabliſh 
the tranquillity of Europe, would conſent that a place 
ſhould be immediately choſen, between the two armies ; 3 
and after their ſeparation, between Mons and Bruſſels 3. 
where his Grace on the part of England, deputies named 
by the States, and perſons appointed by his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty, might begin to negociate a matter of ſo 
much importance. 


— — ä ————_ 


Lamberti, tom. ili. anno 1705, p. 550, 1, 2, 3. 
+ Oct. 21, 1706, N. S. 
THE 
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Tux Elector in theſe letters allowed, that there was 
no intention to exclude any other powers out of this 
negociation : the Duke of MarrBoRovGH and Þ the 
Deputies, in anſwer to the Elector's letters, expreſſed the 
ſatisfaction of her Majeſty and the States in the French 
king's inclinations to conclude a ſolid and laſting peace, 
and declared their readineſs to enter, jointly with all their 
allies, into juſt and neceſſary meaſures for concluding ſuch 
a peace; but the way propoſed by conferences, without 
more particular explanations of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty's intentions, did not ſeem to them at all proper to 
obtain a laſting one; and therefore more ſolid means muſt 
be thought of for attaining that great end, in which her 
Majeſty and the States would moſt readily concur, their 
ſincere inclinations for peace being well known, and that 
they had nothing ſo much at heart as the eaſe of their 
people and the tranquillity of Europe. 


Tunis whole tranſaction was communicated to the reſt 
of the allies; to remove on one fide the jealouſy which 
ſome of them had entertained of a ſecret negociation 
without their participation; and to obviate an the other 
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the ill impreſſion the French emiſſaries endeavoured to 
make upon the minds of the people of England and Hol- 
land, as if their miniſters were not diſpoſed to hearken 
to a reaſonable accommodation. This is the ſubſtance 
of theſe pacific letters. 


Your Lordſhip will obſerve, that this application on 


the part of France, by an elector engaged in her intereſt, 


neither ſpecifies nor refers to any propoſal or condition, 
that might ſerve as a foundation to meet and treat of 
peace. It is indeed true, that the * biſhop of Chicheſter, 
in his account of the management of the war, takes 
notice of letters written to- the maritime powers by the 
EleQor of Bavaria,, who was employed by the French 
king to make the firſt overture, which were immedi- 
ately communicated to the allies ; and adds —* Whoever 
« will be at the pains to look back to the news-papers 
« and monthly accounts of that time, will ſee, there is 
« no myſtery in the whole affair; being no more than 
« that the French offered to give up to the allies which 
of theſe two they liked beſt, either Spain and the In- 
* dies, or Milan, Naples, and Sicily; and this offer was 
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* See his Works, vol. iii. p. 7, 8, &c. 
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«© unanimouſly rejected. An infinuation of ſuch a par- 
tition, together with a good barrier in the Low Coun- 
tries, and the tariff of 1664, was ſaid to have been made 
underhand from France by emiſſaries or perſons of no 
weight or authority ; and conſequently. no attention given 
to it. But the biſhop muſt have been miſtaken; if he 
means, that this offer accompanied the letters written by 
the Elector of Bavaria to the Duke of MARLBOROUGH 
and the Deputies, the contents of them and the anſwer 
to them ſhew the contrary: no terms for peace were 
mentioned ; and nothing more than the appointment of 
a place for conferences; however, that is of no conſe- 
quence. He allows, that ſuch an offer was made by 
France, and rejected by the allies; and ſhews by unan- 
ſwerable reaſons, why the maritime powers ought not 
to accept either part of the alternative, as nothing was 
meant by it, but to amuſe and divide the allies : his 
arguments are cogent, and indeed irreſiſtible ; but as 
they are long, and my buſineſs is with the author of the 
ſketch, I muſt beg leave to refer your Lordſhip to the 
work itſelf, taking only notice, which is ſufficient to 
ſhew the inſincerity of France, that it appears by a letter 
which Lewis the Fourteenth * wrote to the Pope, not 
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many months after theſe written by the Elector of Ba- 
varia (and which the biſhop quotes) that France never 
intended to let the allies have the choice of the alterna- 
tive; of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more largely 
hereafter, as it was the only ſcheme tending towards a 
pacification, that appears, as far as I can diſcover, to have 
been ſuggeſted by any authority on the part of France, 
from the beginning of the war to this time. 
/ 
AnD although the author of the ſketch himſelf roundly, 
but falfely, affirms that France offered in 1706 to make a 
peace upon the principles of the grand alliance of 1701, 
he no where ſo much as inſinuates, that the ceſſion of 
Spain and the Weſt Indies to the houſe of Auſtria was 
part of that offer. 


Havins thus plainly laid 0 your Lorddbip, with- 
out art or fallacy, the motives that induced England and 
Holland to enter, jointly with other powers, into alli- 
ances and expenſive wars againſt the houſe of Bourbon, 
to; prevent Spain and the Weſt Indies from being ever 
poſſeſſed by any branch of that family; the engagements 
of thoſe alliances, as they were contracted from time to 
time according to the circumſtances of affairs and the 
courſe of events ; the hopeful proſpect of obtaining that 

great 
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great end, by the glorious and ſucceſsful efforts of their 
arms in all parts of Europe in 1706; you cannot, I am 
perſuaded, read without aſtoniſhment the falſe and. con- 
fident aſſertions advanced by the author of the ſketch on 
this ſubject. | 


* He takes upon him to affirm, that France, confeſſ- 
ing at laſt her inability to ſupport what ſhe had under- 
taken, ſued for peace as early as the year 1706, and was 
ready to conclude it with the allies, 4 on the principles 
of the grand alliance of 1701. He aſſerts, that this offer 
on the part of France was rejected by the allies, for rea- 
ſons of I ambition, avarice, and the private intereſt of 
particular perſons and particular ſtates ; || partly known, 
and (ridiculous inſolence !) partly gueſſed at; from which 
refuſal of an ample ſatisfaction now tendered them, he 
infers their departure from the original plan ; and upon 
that account, pronounces the war to have been from this 
time & unwiſe and unjuſt.. 


IT appears in great meaſure; from a bare inſpection of | 


the articles of the grand alliance in 1701, that thoſe and 


page 63. + P. 64. $.P.68;. I P. 7, 88. 
ä $ P. 67, 68, 70. | 
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„ 
the many other dogmatical aſſertions ſcattered through this 
famous work, have no foundation in reaſon and truth; 
it appears, that the offers pretended (and only pretended) 
to have been made by France in 1706, were however by 
no means ſatisfactory on the principles of that alliance; 
that the allies are therefore falſely and unjuſtly charged 
with rejecting what was never offered; ſcandalous mo- 
tives aſſigned for their actual choice, in a caſe where they 
never had any option; and their wiſdom and juſtice ar- 
raigned for changing a plan, which was indeed never 
changed, but was uniformly purſued upon principles agree- 
Able to the expreſs terms and views of the firſt grand alli- 
ance, the partition treaties, and thoſe afterwards contracted 
with Portugal and Savoy; and which were, and muſt have 
always been, uppermoſt in their thoughts and intentions, 


becauſe the ſame motives of mutual intereſt and ſafety 


always ſubſiſted, although the obtaining the end depended 
upon the ſucceſs of the meaſures taken to enable them to 
do it; and ſuppoſe the plan might properly be ſaid to be 


changed, the allies were even in that caſe anſwerable 


only to each other for whatever alteration ſhould be made 


in it; for the grand alliance of 1701 was no engagement 
between them and France, but between themſelves 
againſt the formidable power and perfidious conduct of 
France. With reſpect to whom then could a ſuppoſed 
. 5 alteration 
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alteration of the plan be ſaid to make the war unjuſt ? 
It is plain, it could not be with reſpe& to France ; nor 
could it be ſo with reſpect to the allies themſelves, as 
they had all agreed to it; and continuing the war muſt 
have been a wiſe meaſure, if the plan could be carried 
into execution; it having been the declared ſenſe and 
defire of all the powers of Europe for ſo many years, 
except one family, as neceſſary for the preſervation of 
their liberties; nay, the * author himſelf owns, that the 
ſetting an Auſtrian prince upon the throne of Spain was, 
no doubt, the beſt expedient to prevent an union of the 
two monarchies of France and Spain; + that it was cer- 
tainly moſt eligible, were it but practicable. 


Ix therefore, as by what has been already plainly 
ſhewn, and will hereafter more fully appear, this new 
plan, as he calls it, was become practicable, by his own 
way of reaſoning, it was likewiſe become eligible ; eſpe- 
cially as it was (the beſt, he grants, but in truth) the 
only effectual expedient for preventing for ever that poſ- 
ſible union: his bold affirmation of the contrary, as he 
has produced no other ſo effectual, is vain and inſignifi- 
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cant. Were not all this ſo, my Lord, why ſhould the 
author have declined the little trouble it would have coſt 
him to ſtate the expreſs terms of the grand alliance, and 
at the ſame time the expreſs terms of peace offered by 
France in 1706? that by comparing them together it 
might be ſeen, how far the laſt were agreeable to the 
views, and would have anſwered the intentions of the 
firſt: whether the allies, by making the conqueſt of the 
Spaniſh monarchy the obje& of the war; had * departed 
from the principles of the grand alliance, and made a 
new plan; and in what the great change made by this 
new plan conſiſted. Why, inſtead of this, does he im- 
poſe it upon the noble perſon to peruſe the anecdotes of 
the times, and conſider the events of the war enſuing the 
death of the king of Spain, without any intimation what 
anecdotes and events he particularly means? Why, but 
that his ſuggeſtions being all fictitious, were not to be 
brought to the touchſtone of truth; and that to have 
furniſhed his Lordſhip with the proper means of form- 
ing a true judgment on the whole, muſt have had an 


effect directly contrary to what this author would inti- 
mate 
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- TT being utterly inconvenient that his Lordſhip's, or 
any reader's attention, ſhould dwell upon the ſcheme it- 
felf of the grand alliance, and at the ſame time, from 
the frequent mention neceſſary to be made of the prin- 
ciples of that alliance, impoſſible to avoid appealing to it, 
his management upon the occaſion is pleaſant enough: 


he ſtates in general terms the principal conditions of that 


treaty ; he then, by a forced and falſe inference, ſub- 
ſtitutes, as the end propoſed by the allies, what never 
was intended for ſuch ; and this creature of his brain he 
from thenceforth calls the object of the war, and reaſons 
upon it, as if it were unqueſtionably ſo. For example ; 
the engagements of the grand alliance (as * ſtated by 
himſelf) were —To procure a reaſonable ſatisfaction to 
his Imperial majeſty for his pretenſions to the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and a ſufficient ſecurity to the king of Eng- 
land and the States General for their dominions, and 
for the navigation and commerce of their ſubje&s ; and 
to prevent the union of the two monarchies of France 
and Spain. He induſtriouſly omits what is mentioned in 
the ſixth article of that alliance concerning the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. 
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Ir muſt be a wonderful ſagacity and penetration, that 
can find in this what * he pretends is implied in it; viz. 
That the object of the war was a partition, by which a 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon was to be left on the 
throne of Spain : upon which however, taken for granted, 
he concludes, that the peace offered by France in 1706 
was agreeable to the principles of the grand alliance. Ma- 
nifeſtly falſe and groundleſs all; for is there any thing 
like a partition pointed at in the alliance? Is it there 
ſpecified what ſhould be given the emperor as a reaſonable 
ſatisfaction for his pretenſions to the Spaniſh monarchy ? 
What ſecurity given to England and the States for their 
dominions, navigation, and commerce? What meaſures 
taken to prevent for ever an union of the monarchy of 
France and Spain? The intention of the' maritime powers 
to make conqueſts in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies is plainly 
pointed at by that treaty, of which he takes no notice; 
but the other great points. not being explained therein, 
are left, as I ſaid before, to be regulated by future cir- 
eumſtances, according to the ſucceſs of the war, and do 
not ſurely fall under his arbitrary determination; to 
which they muſt yet be ſubjected, before he is qualified 
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to preſcribe what offers from France ſhall amount to the 
ſatisfaction required by the allies. He does not indeed 
attempt to ſhew, that any ſuch offers were-made by her 
in 1706, as could fairly be deemed acceptable; if there 
had, he muſt have been able to produce them : he was 
in that year ſecretary at war; and Mr. HARLEV, his 
then intimate friend and confident, was ſecretary of ſtate, 
and all the tranſactions with Franee were in his depart- 
ment. Our author might therefore have exhibited the 
ſpecific offers to the public; and, not to interrupt the 
ſmoothneſs of his miſcellaneous eſſay, he might have 
added them by way of appendix, and have told us, when 
and by whom thoſe honourable offers were made on the 
part of France, and what paſſed upon them; unleſs the 
known integrity of his uniform conduct for ſo many 
years ſince ought to make us conclude, that he had a 
ſcruple of conſcience to diſcloſe ſecrets of ſtate with 
which he had been intruſted, at whatever diſtance of 
time. He could not, it ſeems, in forty years, find in 
his heart to lay open certain ſecret motives, defigns, and 
intrigues, which (with a pious vehemence “ he affures 
us) would make appear the moſt confuſed ſcene of ini- 
quity and folly poſſible to be imagined. Thus the poor 
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gentleman was forced to content himſelf with abuſing 


England, her allies, and their miniſters, in general terms 


of ſcurrility, and without any proof at all; as if France 
was the only honeſt, juſt, and reaſonable power con- 


cerned, without any particular view, for the proſperity 


and peace of the public, and he and his cabal the only 
miniſters in Europe, beſides thoſe of France, free from 
ambition, avarice, and private intereſt. The faint ſha- 
dow of proof he ſometimes offers, is indeed worſe than 
none: let us take for a ſpecimen his main poſition, laid 
down with great confidence, for weak as he is in proof, 
he is ſtrong enough in aſſertion ; viz. + That all the 
« ends of the grand alliance might have been obtained 
« by a peace in 1706.” How does he prove this aſſer- 
tion? Why, © The Low Countries (he ſays) were con- 
«« quered; the French driven out of Germany and Italy; 
« Lewis the Fourteenth was reduced to ſue for peace: 
« if it had been granted, upon what foot could it have 
* been granted? The allies had already in their power 
all the ſtates that were to compoſe a reaſonable ſatiſ- 
faction for the emperor ; becauſe, though Naples and 
Sicily were not actually reduced, yet the allies might 
reduce them when they pleaſed . - And this muft 
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ſuffice, for it is all he has to ſupport his bold affir- 


mation. 


Bo r it is the misfortune of this argument to be mi- 
ſerably ſcanty and lame; it extends to no more than one 


of the ſeveral ends of the grand alliance, and by no 


means anſwers that. 


For the ſatisfaction intended to the emperor being no 
where defined, by what authority (I fay again) does he 
pronounce, that what the French had loſt in Germany, 
and might eafily be taken from them in Italy, was a juſt 
and reaſonable compenſation for his Imperial majeſty's 
pretenſions to the Spaniſh monarchy ? The emperor could 
not be ſuppoſed to conſider it as ſuch : his plenipoten- 
tiaries, in negociating the alliance, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
upon an article for the reſtitution of the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy ; and not having obtained it in poſitive terms, 
had taken care that his ſatisfaction ſhould be expreſſed 
in general ones; ſubject to a future regulation, according 
to circumſtances and contingencies ; particularly, that no 
peace ſhould be concluded, unlefs meaſures were previ- 


ouſly taken for ever to prevent an union of the crowns 


of France and Spain ; imagining, not without reaſon, 
that ſuch an union could not be for ever prevented, if a 
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T4 
branch of 'the houſe of Bourbon ſhould remain upon the 
throne of Spain. 


Bur ſuppoſing that the countries and places he men- 
tions might be conſidered as a full ſatisfaction to the 
Emperor's pretenſions, what was to have been the parti- 
cular ſecurity to the dominions of Great Britain and the 
States General in 1706? I imagine he would ſay, the 
Low Countries that had been conquered by the allies. 
Now were Tournay, Mons, or Liſle then taken? or were 
they offered to be ſurrendered by France in 1706? The 
two firſt, I ſuppoſe, the author himſelf did not think 
would have been more than neceſſary, with the towns 
already conquered, for the Dutch barrier, whatever he 
might think of Liſle, which was taken afterwards; and 
that important fortreſs (I cannot but remember it) of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the barrier, and on account of its 
woollen manufactures of the greateſt detriment to the 
trade of England, if poſſeſſed by France, was ſhamefully 
reſtored by the author to that crown, as part of an equi- 
valent for the imperfe&t demolition of Dunkirk, at a 
time when the allies might have penetrated into France, 
had not the ignominious defection of the Britiſh troops, 
by his direction, diſappointed that Gebign, when ready to 
be executed. 


TI 9 J 

Bur, ſuppoſing farther, the Low Countries that were 
then in the poſſeſſion of the confederates might be a ſe- 
curity to the dominions of the States, and conſequently to 
England, in the ſenſe of the grand alliance; I return to 
the ſame queſtion, what was the particular ſecurity of- 
fered by France for the navigation and commerce of the 
maritime powers in 1706? Or what meaſures were then 
propoſed to be previouſly taken to prevent a poſſibility of 
an union, at any time, of the kingdoms of France and 
Spain? it being, as I ſaid before, expreſly ſtipulated, 
that no peace ſhould be made, until theſe eſſential points 
ſhould be ſettled. Theſe, it ſeems, were trifles with our 
author, and unworthy of his conſideration : * he owns, 
that the engagements contained in the grand alliance 
were founded in good policy; and that the procuring 4 
ſufficient ſecurity to the maritime powers, not only for 
their dominions, but for their navigation and commerce, 
and to prevent for ever the union of France and Spain, 
were part of thoſe engagements: yet he no where ſo 
much as hints, that this ſecurity was offered by France, 
when, he pretends, ſhe ſued for a peace in 1706, 


—_— 


* Page 45, 46. 
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Svcn is the proof produced by him of his bold “ af- 
ſertion, that France was then ready to conclude a peace 
with the allies upon the principles of the grand alliance : 
he preſents us with his partial and arbitrary deciſion of 
the intereſts of one of the parties in it, and that is all: 
of ſecuring the navigation and commerce of Great Britain 
and the States, or of preventing an' union of the two 
crowns (though eſſential points, and laid down in that 
treaty as neceſſary conditions of peace) he ſays nothing, 
makes not the leaſt attempt to ſhew they were at all pro- 
vided for, in any offers from France at that time, or any 
thing tending that way ſo much as inſinuated. 


IT will perhaps the leſs be wondered at, that he was 
indifferent about theſe points, if it be conſidered, that 
when he himſelf took the lead in the management of 
foreign affairs, ſtrengthened with the ſuperiority and in- 
fluence which the wonderful ſucceſs. of the confederate 
arms, and the deſperate ſtate of humbled France, af- 
forded him ; inſtead of taking care to improve the com- 
mercial intereſt of his own country, or even to put it on 
ſo good a foot as it was before the war; ſuch was his ig- 
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norance or iniquity, or it may be both, that by the 
treaty of commerce made with France for Great Britain 
(had the Parliament approved of ſome of the articles, 
which was neceſſary before it could take place) the moſt 
beneficial branches of the general trade of this nation to 
moſt parts of Europe muſt have been loſt; and with 
regard to Spain (although PRnIL I was ſuffered, purely, 
I may ſay, by the good will and indulgence of a Britiſh 
queen, to remain upon that throne) the antient and ad- 
vantageous privileges of trade, which Great Britain had 
ſo long enjoyed, were intirely, by the treaty of com- 
merce with that crown, explained away and aboliſhed 
(as ſhall be fully made appear hereafter) : and the author 
W had the principal direction and conduct of chat 
work. 


Tux point remaining to be conſidered, is the effectual 
prevention of an union of the monarchies of France and 
Spain, which was itſelf by the grand alliance a condition 
fine qua non for making peace, though every other con- 
dition had been ſettled in the offers of 1706. 


Tur author does not ſo much as glance at any over- 
ture made by France upon this head ; but betakes him- 
ſelf to his {ſpurious objea of the war, which he will 
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needs have to be a partition, by which à prince of 
the houſe of Bourbon (acknowledged by us as king of 
Spain) was to be left on the throne of that diſmem- 
« bered monarchy ;” taking for granted withal, that the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies (although it is plainly otherwiſe 
meant by an article of the grand alliance) were to be 
left in the poſſeſſion of PHIL I. 


ANp to the ſame effect in another place, + he ſpeaks 
of a «© groundleſs notion preyailing, that no effectual mea- 
« ſure could be taken, altho' the grand alliance ſuppoſed 
« that there might, to prevent the future union of the 
« two monarchies, as long as a prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon fat upon the Spaniſh throne.” Now which 
way is it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that by the grand alliance 
a prince of Bourbon was to be left on the throne of 
Spain ? And how is it concluded from that alliance, that 
an effectual proviſion againſt the union of the two mon- 
archies might be made, notwithſtanding his being left 
in that poſſeſſion ? What was expreſly ſtipulated was only 
to procure a real preyention of that union : this muſt be 
conſidered as the great intention of the alliance, and was 
properly the object of the war; and PIT IP's being left 


1 8 
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* 


* Pape 46. + P. 71, 
or 


L 0 3 
or not left upon the throne of Spain, muſt naturally de- 
pend on the opinion of the allies, how far that would be 
conſiſtent with and produRtive of their main deſign ; nor 
can it avail any thing, what he would flyly inſinuate of 


PaiLie's having been acknowledged by us as king of 


Spain. 


Pd 


IT is indeed true, that both England and Holland 


(under the greateſt conſternation when the French had 
ſurprized and ſeized the Low Countries, and got poſſeſ- 


fion of the whole Spaniſh monarchy) acknowledged him 


in that quality before the making of that treaty, and be- 
fore the war was engaged in: yet, as France would not 
give the leaſt attention to their propoſitions for preſerv- 


ing the peace, that forced acknowledgment became, by 


that treaty, and the war that enſued, abſolutely null and 
void, and could in no degree affect a ſubſequent and 
more extenſive engagement: conſequently the war medi- 
tated by King WiLLIAM, and waged by Queen Anne, 
was to be carried on againſt PIII upon the throne, 
until a meaſure ſhould be previouſly taken to prevent for 
ever the union of the two crowns ; and no ſuch meaſure 
was propoſed by France in 1706. How then does this 
author dare to affirm, that the allies might have had a 
peace at that time agreeable to the principles of their 


grand alliance ? 
AND 
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Anp here I cannot forbear adding (although I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more fully on this ſubject here- 


after) that when this great affair, relating to the union 


of the two crowns, came to be canvaſſed in 1712 be- 
tween England and France, our author, in his letters 
to the French ſecretary of ſtate, * declares, © That the 
« article concerning the union of the two monarchies is 
of ſo great conſequence, as well for the Queen, as for 
the reſt of Europe, for the preſent age, and for poſte- 
« rity, that all the advantages that could poſſibly be ſti- 
« pulated, would be paid for too dearly, in accepting an 
«« expedient too weak to obviate ſuch a real danger.” 


* 


NoTwITHSTANDING the ſtrong declarations of this 
nature, frequently repeated by the author himſelf, he 
propoſed and inſiſted upon a renunciation, as a ſufficient 
expedient to prevent the greateſt miſchief that could 
poſſibly happen to all Europe, and to Great Britain in 
particular; although M. Toxcy, the French ſecretary 
of ſtate, gave him early notice, by telling him fairly 
and plainly, that ſuch an expedient was inſufficient, and 
would be deemied, by the fundamental and unalterable 
laws of France, null and void. 


a >. 


* 


* Kip of the Secret Committee, 1715, Appendix, Ne 16. 18. 
+ Ibid. Appendix, N* 15. 
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Ap yet this modeſt author would make poſterity be- 
lieve, that * it was no paradox to affirm, that the ex- 
« pedient that was taken, and was always obvious to be 
« taken [meaning a renunciation] was in its nature more 
« effetual than any that could have been taken; and that 
« ſome of them who oppoſed the peace, and attempted 
« to ridicule it then, have fince that time had occaſion 
« to ſee, though the caſe has not happened, how effec- 
« tual it would have been, if it had; and that he who 
« ſhould go about to ridicule it, after our experience, 
« would only make himſelf ridiculous.” 
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Now at the time when this expedient was made uſe 
of, not only the oppoſers of the peace in England, but 
all Europe, except the author and his Jacobite friends, 
ridiculed it; and even France itſelf, with whom it was 
ſettled, in effect declared it to be ridiculous, as what 
could never take effect without ſubverting the fundamen- 
tal laws of that kingdom: and as the caſe has never hap- 
pened, how does it appear, that it would have been ef- 
fectual, if it had, when there has been no trial of it? 
Or what is that experience we have had, fince the caſe 
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has not yet happened, that it would be effectual, ſhould 


it happen in any future time? for the expedient of a re- 


nunciation would then, by the fundamental laws of 
France, be null and void: of which there had been 
ample experience made before in the reign of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, who, upon the death of Pnirie the 
Fourth, invaded part of the Low Countries, as devolved 
to him in right of his queen ; notwithſtanding the moſt 
ſolemn renunciations of that right, by oath, twice re- 
peated ; firſt upon the concluſion, and afterwards upon 
the celebration of his marriage : and therefore this jin- 
gling and equivocating trope — That the expedient 
« would have been effectual, had the cafe ever hap- 
% pened — and that we have had the experience of what 
* has never happened” —is not only a paradox, but moſt 


egregious nonſenſe ; and the ridicule recoils upon the au- 


thor himſelf. 


Non does it appear that the expedient, weak and in- 
ſufficient as it is, was ever promiſed by France in 1706; 
or what thoſe effectual bars were, which, the author 
% ſays, would have been oppoſed to the union of the 
« two monarchies by a treaty of peace in 1706, if a 


a prince of the royal family of France had remained in 


50 poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weft Indies.“ 
2285 FoR 
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Fox the expedient which was taken in 1712, and which 
the author * ſays, ** was always obvious to be taken, of 
* excluding PHIL1P and his race from the ſucceſſion of 
« France, by creating an intereſt in all the other princes 
« of the blood, and by conſequence a party in France itſelf 
« for their excluſion,” would, I am afraid, be by no means 


an effectual bar for that purpoſe, as it is notorious, that 


if the preſent French king had died without iſſue male, 
during the life of the late king of Spain (as was more 
than once apprehended) Pairip was ready and deter- 
mined, notwithſtanding his moſt ſolemn renunciations 
at the peace of Utrecht, to attempt to get poſſeſſion of 
the crown of France; as may be ſeen by the + inſtruc- 
tions drawn and ſigned by himſelf, which he gave to the 
Abbot de MonTGoN, when he ſent him to Paris to ne- 
gociate with the French nobility, for their ſupport of his 
pretenſions to ſucceed, if that event ſhould happen: and 
as to the princes of the blood ; the next two branches of 
that royal family, that of Orleans, and that of Bourbon- 
Conde, were in ſuch a ſtate of animoſity and hatred to- 
wards each other, that the latter, inſtead of concurring 
with his party and influence, as a common intereſt, to. 
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+ Dec. 24, 1726. Memoires de Abbe de Montgon, tom. iii. p. 70. 
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place the family of Orleans upon that throne, would 
have aſſiſted Pr1L1P in his attempt to get poſſeſſion of 
it; of which he gave the ſtrongeſt aſſurances. to the ſaid 
Abbot, when he ſounded the Duke of BourBoN's in- 
clinations, and * communicated to him, according to his 
inſtructions, in confidence, the king of Spain's intentions: 
and PHILIP was ſo fully perſuaded, that, if the caſe had 
exiſted, he ſhould have ſucceeded, that, although at the 
time when the French king was taken ill of the ſmall- 
pox in 1728, he had from a melancholy diſorder kept 
his bed ſor ſeveral months, upon the news of his maje- 
ſty's illneſs, he immediately rouſed his ſpirits from the 
fit of lethargy, and, under colour of going to church to 
pray for the recovery of his royal nephew, he made pre- 
parations, in caſe of his death, to gallop, if I may fo 
fay, with five hundred horſe only, to Paris; preſuming, 
not without reaſon (as the author of the ſketch, I do not 
doubt, as well as myſelf, verily believed at that time) that 
he would have met with a favourable reception, and have 
been acknowledged king of France. And it is now the pre- 
vailing opinion there, that, upon a vacancy of that throne 
by the death of Lewis the Fifteenth, and extinction of 
his race without iſſue male, the fundamental laws of that 
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* Memoites de Montgon, tom. iii. p. 219—226. 
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kingdom would take place, and the preſent Spaniſh branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon would ſucceed, in preference to 
that of Orleans: ſo that this expedient of excluding 
PH1L1iP and his race from the ſucceſſion of France, by 
creating an intereſt in all the other princes of the blood, 
and a party in France for that excluſion, would prove 
vain and imaginary : and this expedient, weak as it is, 
was never offered by France in 1706. | 


In ſhort, by all that is any where extant, the ſcheme 
for this plauſible and complete pacification ſeems to have 
been no other than that contained in the * French king's 


letter to the Pope in 1707; and therefore it may deſerve 
ſome notice. 


« WE are intruſted,” ſays his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
« with powers from our grandſon to convey to the arch- 
« duke, part of thoſe eſtates that compoſe the Spaniſh 
„ monarchy. The Catholic king has the hearts of the true 
“ Spaniards, and is content to reign over them: it only 
«« depends on the Emperor to explain himſelf; he may 
„ have, if he pleaſes, for ever re- united to his family, 
te the Milaneſe, Naples, and Sicily, with the other iſlands 
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* Biſhop Hare's Works, vol. iii. p. 19. Burnet, vol. ii, 1707. : 
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„ in the Mediterranean; we ſhould eaſily agree about a 
« barrier for the republic of Holland: and the two pre- 
„ tences for the war being removed, it would not be 
difficult to put an end to thoſe misfortunes Europe has 
« been fo long oppreſſed with.” 


Tuns very looſe and ſuperficial offers for concluding 
ſo great a work as a general peace, to the. ſatisfaction of 
all the allies, from a prince whoſe whole reign. had been 
one continued ſcene of perfidy, could have no other ten- 
dency or view, but to amuſe and divide them ; for your 
Lordſhip will obſerve, how little notice is taken of the 
reſpeRive pretenſions of all the allies: the Dutch barrier 
is mentioned in general words only; not one word is 
ſaid relating to the ſecurity of the trade and navigation of 
England and Holland; or to the preventing for ever the 
union of the two crowns of France and Spain; in ſhort, 
nothing is ſpecifically expreſſed in this conciliating plan, 
but what relates to the Emperor; who might very pro- 
bably like what was yielded to him, in caſe of a parti- 
tion; but conſcious that his acceptance of theſe ceſſions 
to him alone, would be diſhonourable to himſelf, and. 
ungrateful to his allies ; that it might diſſolve the confe- 
deracy, and conſequently put it into the power of France: 
to obſtruct the execution of them; and that having thus 

| | created 


1 m4 

created a diviſion among the allies, ſhe would be enabled 
to diate the terms of a general peace, according to her 
arbitrary will and pleafure (as by a ſeparate and treache- 
rous proceeding, managed by this our author, did ſome 
years after come to paſs) : his Imperial majeſty, I ſay, 
upon theſe confiderations, honeftly and wiſely refuſed his 
attention to fuch deceitful infinuations for his own parti- 
cular advantage, not doubting (though, by this ſame au- 
thor too, he was afterwards fadly diſappointed) but his 
faithful allies would act the fame honourable part towards 
him, ſhould any ſeparate temptation be thrown in the 
way of any of them to his prejudice, contrary to treaty. 


Bur to return to our author-—We have ſeen how far 
Mort he falls of a proof of his main propoſition— That 
the offers of France were fair, and might and ought to 
have been accepted, upon the principles of the grand al- 
liance.—He could not but be ſenfible, that this could no 
otherwiſe be made appear to any impartial judge, than 
by ſhewing plainly, that the offers made were anſwer- 
able to the important ends propoſed in that treaty, and 
to the juſt demands of all and every of the parties to it: 
bat to attempt this was labour of the worſt ſort, labour 
in vain ; and fo not caring to puzzle about it, he by a 
ſtroke of his maſterly pen cuts at once this Gordian knot 
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of an intricate and troubleſome confederacy ; in his nota- 
ble manner flights all apprehenſion of obſtacles, and finds 
the way to a general peace as ſmooth and practicable as 
can be wiſhed. * If a prince,” * he ſays, of the houſe 
« of Bourbon had remained in poſſeſſion of Spain and 
« the Weſt Indies, no advantage would have thereby ac- 


crued to France; the Italian provinces would by this 


partition have fallen to the ſhare of the houſe of Au- 
« ſtria; the particular demands of England and Holland 
« would have ſuffered no difficulty; and thoſe we were 
« obliged by treaty to make for others, would have been 
« eaſy to adjuſt.” 


Uypon this he triumphs, his cauſe is gained, and he 
deſcants upon the happy conſequences attending his ima- 
ginary ſcheme in a moſt elegant and florid ſtyle : 


+ «© WovuLD not this have been enough for the public 
« ſecurity, for the common intereſt, and for the glory of 


% our arms; to have humbled and reduced, in five cam- 


« paigns, a power that had diſturbed and inſulted Eu- 
« rope for almoſt forty years; to have reſtored, in ſo 
« ſhort a time, the balance of power in Europe to a ſuf- 
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« ficient 


( # Þ 
« ficient point of equality, after it had been more than 
« fifty years, that is, from the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 
% a gradual deviation from this point; in ſhort, to have 
«« retrieyed in 1706, a game that was become deſperate 
af the beginning ' of the century ? To have done all 
te this, before the war had exhauſted our ſtrength, was 


e the utmoſt, ſure, that any man could deſire, who in- | 


<< tended the public good alone.” 


Tx1s/indeed appears to be a glorious ſcene, finely illu- 
minated with a blaze of dazling words ; but it is no more 
than mere ſcenery at laſt; for no plan (as has been fully 
.made appear) that might have produced ſuch a train of 
happy conſequences, ever exiſted in 1706 ; not even in the 
author's poetical brain, till many years after, when it Was 
thought neceſſary, in order to juſtify the ſcandalous peace 
he himſelf had negociated privately. with France. The 
demands of England: and Holland ſuffered then (as he 
« ſays) no difficulty; and thoſe we were obliged by treaty 
e to make for the reſt of the allies, were truly very eaſily 
« adjuſted;” for this plain reaſon; becauſe they never 
came under any formal deliberation by a joint concert, 
according to treaty : the States,. and the reſt of our allies, 
were ſhamefully abandoned by us, without the leaſt pro- 
vocation ; and their intereſts, as well as our own, were 
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ſacrificed and ſubmitted to the mercy of our reduced 
enemy, and to ſuch terms as he would condeſcend to 
grant; terms, than which more ignominious could not 
Have been impoſed, if France, inſtead of having been 
conſtantly beaten in all parts, had been viforious both 
* ſea and land for ten Tn bog ” 


Tuts JAR be allowed to 5Þb a ſhort and commodious 
way of removing all difficulties, and of adjuſting every 
thing with eaſe ; and perfectly correſponds with the of- 
fers which the French king opened to the Pope in 
1706-7: but the author, however fertile in fiction, had 
no other contrivance to cover or colour his own infa- 
mous behaviour, but by falſely and maliciouſly arraigning 
that of another adminiſtration, above forty years after, 
for not having aQed ſuch a perfidious part, at a time 
when he and his friends had a ſhare in the management 
of affairs, and then moſt zealouſly ſupported and 1 
b the conduct of them. 
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E will now ſuppoſe, my Lord, that a plan was 

offered by France in 1706, agreeable to the prin- 
chile of the grand alliance of 1701, as ſtated by the au- 
thor; and that the object of the war at that time was 
a partition, by which PHIL I was to be left upon the 
throne of Spain: we will examine whether, conſidering 
the engagements contracted by ſubſequent treaties, and 
and the courſe and events of the war in conſequence of 
them, it would have been honourable or juſt, or confiſ- 
tent with the general intereſt of Europe, and the parti- 
eular intereſt of England, to have entered into a nego- 


ciation for concluding a peace, upon the principles of 
ſuch a plan. 
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Urox the death of the king of Spain, Lew1s the 
Fourteenth had made himſelf maſter of the whole Spa- 
niſh monarchy : an overbearing and imperious exertion 
of his extenſive power, and his haughtineſs in ſcorn- 
fully rejecting all reaſonable terms of accommodation, 
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Bad forced the Emperor and the maritime powers into a 
new grand alliance and a war. | 


ConTRARY to all human appearance, the military 
operations ſoon' proved to the advantage of the allies ; 
which encouraged the King of Portugal and the Duke 
of SAvoy to purſue their inclinations, and their own as 
well as the common intereſt of Europe, by leaving the 
houſe of Bourbon, and entering into offenſive and de- 
fenſive alliances with the n and the maritime 


W | , 


Tur author of the kketch mentions * the firſt, of 


theſe treaties, and that with great contempt ; although, 
beſides the particular and extenſive * benefits in trade, 
which England then obtained from the crown of Portu- 
gal, it opened an entrance to the confederates into the 
2 1 28 of & & , ep ef ord TI 11719. 
: NG | iy 

* Treaty of Commerce with Portugal, concluded Dec. 27, 1703- 5 
Art. 1. The king of Portugal promiſes in his own name, and that of 
his ſueceſſors, to admit for ever hereafter into Portugal the woollen cloths, 
and the reſt of the woollen manufactures of the Britains, on condition — 
That at no time, whether in peace, or war between Great Britain and 
France, any duty ball be demanded for Portugal wines imported into 
Great Britain, more than for the like — of French — * one 
third of che cuſtom. Art. 2. | | T 5 
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heart of Spain: and he ſays not one word of that with 
Savoy, which was of ſo ſingular. an advantage to the 
common cauſe : it ſtruck the houſe of Bourbon with the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment and concern, foreſeeing the fatal 
conſequences to their intereſts from the defection of that 
princes 1 6448 


Tux acknowledging the Arch-duke as king of Spain, 
and a joint exertion of the utmoſt efforts to put him in 
poſſeſſion of that monarchy, was the foundation of theſe 
treaties ; which was by no means a deviation from the 
grand alliance, but intirely conſonant thereto, being con- 
fidered as the only effectual ay to prevent for ever the 
union of the -crowns of France and Spain, expreſly ſti- 
pulated in the articles of it. It would have been vain, 
and indeed ridiculous, to think of engaging thoſe two 
powers in ſo hazardous an undertaking, without ſtipu- 
lating at the ſame time ſome particular advantages in 
their favour. | | 


Ir was therefore agreed by the treaty with Portugal, 
as before obſerved That no peace or truce ſhould; be 
made with the enemy, but in common concert ; nor as 
long as any of the family of Bourbon ſhould continue in 
Spain: and that the Arch-duke, when ſettled on that 


throne, 
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throne, ſhould yield to. his Portugueſe majeſty ſome im- 
portant places, with their * in n and __ 
Weſt Indies. | e 31 411 

* 

- A CESSION bf: (vers nid 4 territories in be 
was made to the Duke of Savoy; and a right to ſuc- 
ceed to the Spaniſh monarchy, in virtue of the will of 
PH1L1P the Fourth, preferably to any other power after 
the houſe of Auftria, were expreſly reſerved to him. 


Tux meaſures and operations purſued in conſequence 
of theſe treaties, were attended with ſuch a ſeries of ſur- 
prizing victories and . conqueſts. over the houſe of Bour- 
bon, in all parts of Europe, that the affairs of thoſe 
two crowns were reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs in 1706. 
6 IJ need not (as the * author ſays) recall the events of 
« that and of the precedent years of the war: not only 
the arms of France had been defeated, on every fide, 
« but the inward ſtate of that kingdom was already more 
« exhauſted than it had ever been: ſhe went on indeed, 


te but ſhe — * * under the burden of the 
War. 


® Page 66. 


Now | 
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Now at this fortunate period of 1706 (when the af- 
fairs of the allies were in ſo glorious, and thoſe of the 
two crowns in fo deſperate a ſituation) we are to ſuppoſe 
that France ſued (as the author expreſſes it) for a peace, 
in order to put an end to the calamities of war; and that 
a partition, by which PRHILIP was to be left i in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt Indies, was to be the 
foundation of it. 


Ir ſo, we muſt have obliged King CEHARLEs to give 
up ſuch a hopeful proſpect of ſucceeding to that crown, 
and to abandon his faithful ſubjects to be treated, ſooner 
or later (as the poor Catalans afterwards were) as rebels. 
By this we ſhould have violated the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments contracted with Portugal and Savoy (whoſe acceſ- 
ſion to the grand alliance had been ſo uſeful in reducing 
the houſe of Bourbon to ſo low a condition): we ſhould 
have broken at once the moſt eſſential articles of thoſe 
treaties, upon which the motives were founded, that in- 
duced thoſe powers to renounce their prior engagements 
with France and Spain, and to co-operate with us in 
ſupport of the common cauſe, at the riſk of their own 
intire ruin, 
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Wovrp not ſuch an unneceſſary, unprovoked, and 


baſe deſertion have been the *greateſt breach of public 
faith, inconſiſtent with the rules of honour, honeſty, 


common ſenſe, and reaſon, and even with our own in- 
tereſt ; who were. more immediately concerned than any 


other nation, that Spain and the Weſt Indies ſhould not 
be poſſeſſed by a branch of the houſe of Bourbon ? Such 


a proceeding muſt have diſſolved the grand alliance, and 
left the confederates to ſhift for themſelves ; a general 
confuſion muſt have enſued ; and all Europe have been 


expoſed for their ſecurity to the arbitration of France. 
The Britiſh nation would have been for ever ſtigmatized 
with an indelible blot of weakneſs and perfidy: and the 


author himſelf and his friends (for they had already be- 


gun their ſecret , machinations at court againſt the Duke 
of MARLBOROUGH and Lord GopoLPHiN) would, I 


do not doubt, have been the firſt and the loudeſt to ar- 
raign- their conduct, for having ſacrificed to ſome parti» 


cular. views the balance of Europe, with the glory, in- 


tereſt, and ſafety. of their queen and country. This 
would have been a moſt wanderful cataſtrophe, unknown 
to former ages, and which lateſt poſterity would hardly 
have believed poſſible, had not this author and his cabal, 
when they were in power, executed a plan of iniquity 
of as black and deteſtable a nature. 


AFTER 


11 


- AFTER what has been fairly ſtated, I am perſuaded, 
that your Lordſhip is aſtoniſhed at the author's preſump- 
tion, in * aſking, «* Why a proper uſe was not made of 
e the ſucceſs of the confederates againſt France and 
« Spain? and why a peace was not concluded in the fifth 
«« year of the war?“ 


Now as long as France did not propoſe, that Pairie 
ſhould give up Spain and the Weſt Indies, the ends of 
the war were not obtained; for after the concluſion of 
the treaties with Portugal and Savoy, that point was 
made more than ever, if poſſible, the object of the war; 
and as long as that was not offered as a foundation for 
peace, the continuance of it with our utmoſt efforts, in 
order to bring the two crowns to conſent to that neceſ- 
ſary condition, was the uſe which was made of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the confederates againſt France and Spain ; and 
it was the only true and proper uſe that could be made 
of it; any other uſe (I mean ſuch as the author ſuggeſts) 
would have been weak and treacherous. And here I 
ſhould be glad to know, if any of the author's friends 

can ſhew, from any of his poſthumous' works that have 


Page 67. 
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t 


not yet appeared (for he had the modeſty not to ſuffer 
his ſketch to be publiſhed till after his death, although 
written ſeveral years before; not cating, I ſuppoſe, to 
ſtand the ſhame of his abominable fictions); whether, I 
ſay, they can ſhew, that he or his friends the Tories (for 
they were greatly concerned in the adminiſtration) ap- 
peared to find fault with, or to give their opinion againſt 
the treaties made in 1703 with Portugal and Savoy, on 
account of its being therein ſtipulated—That no branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon ſhould be left in poſſeſſion of 
Spain and the Weſt Indies; whether the Tories thought 
the plan laid down in thoſe treaties was ſuch a one as 
England and Holland ſhould never have entered into ; 
nay, whether they did not applaud the plan, for being 
(as it certainly was) a maſter- piece of political wiſdom 
at that great juncture. 


IT is true, that the Earl of NorrixonAu, then 
ſecretary of ſtate, was not willing to agree to the article 
in that with Portugal, by which that king demanded the 
honour of the flag, and other marks of reſpect to be paid 
by our admirals, when they ſhould be in his ports; but 
this was thought an objection too inconſiderable to be 
infiſted on: all the affairs of Europe (as BURN ET ob- 
ſerves) ſeemed to turn upon this treaty ; and ſuch an im- 
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l 
portant tranſaction ought not to be retarded a day for 
ſuch a punctilio as a ſalute and the ſtriking of a flag. 
But it does not appear, that the Earl of Nor TINGHAM, 
or any of that party, made the leaſt objection to the 
articles which ſtipulated, . that no branch of the houſe 
4 of Bourbon ſhould be left in poſſeſſion of Spain and 


« the Weſt Indies: and it is to be obſerved, that 


when that Lord reſigned the ſeals, Mr. HARLEY was 
* made ſecretary of ſtate in his place, the next year 
after the concluſion of theſe treaties with Portugal and 
Savoy 3 and can it be imagined, that he would have been 
advanced to the department for foreign affairs, if he and 
his friends had expreſſed their diſlike to the terms of the 
treaties of 1703, and to the meaſures purſued to carry 
them into execution, which were preſſed and ſupported 
with great earneſtneſs and zeal by Lord Goporenin? 
nay, unleſs they had epenly ſhewn their approbation of 
them: and therefore any ſubſequent declaration made by 
thoſe gentlemen, many years after the time of theſe tranſ- 
actions, of their having wiſhed and defired in 1706 (that 
famous period of victories and glory on the ſide of the 


allies) a peace to have been made; and that the moſt 


it. 


* N. B. Manſell, an intimate friend of Mr. Harley, was made about 
the ſame time comptroller of the houſebold. 
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eſſential points of the treaties of 1703, for the ſake of 
which thoſe treaties were made, ſhould have been given 
up; and the fruits of our expenſive and ſucceſsful efforts 
intirely loſt; is as ſubje& to ſuſpicion and diſbelief, as 
the making of ſuch a peace would have been abſurd and 
ſhameful ; and conſequently ſuch a declaration, without 
any ſhadow of proof, cannot deſerve the leaſt weight or 
credit. 


Bur the * author ſays, ** He does not remember any 
«« parliamentary declaration for continuing the war, till 
« PH1L1P ſhould be dethroned, before the year 1706.” 


E1THER he muſt have fallen into a ſad ſtate of le- 
thargy and forgetfulneſs, or he muſt imagine that others, 
who lived at that time, and are now in being, muſt in- 
tirely have loſt: their memories; or elſe he muſt have 
preſumed, that nobody would think it worth their while 
in order to convict him of a notorious falſhood; to have 
recourſe to the journals of Parliament. 


Now, my Lord, if you will caſt your eye upon that 
obvious and infallible evidence, you will find, that — 
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The neceſſary ſupplies to ſupport our engagements 
with Portugal and Savoy, for recovering the monarchy 
of Spain from the houſe of Bourbon, and reſtoring it 
* to the houſe of Auſtria, as being of the greateſt ad- 
vantage and importance to the Queen and her allies, 
« as affording the faireſt proſpect of bringing the war to 


balance of power, to preſerve the liberties of Europe, 
and to procure a ſafe, laſting, and honourable peace ;” 
are earneſtly recommended and demanded by the Queen 
in all her ſpeeches from the throne ; and cheerfully con- 
curred in and agreed to, for theſe great purpoſes, in all 
the addreſſes of both houſes, by expreſs words, or words 
carrying the ſame ſenſe, from the year 1703 to 1706. 


AnD here it may not be improper to obſerve, that the 
reduction of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and for that purpoſe the making good our treaties 
with Portugal and Savoy, continued annually, with the 
ſucceſs of our military operations, to be the language and 
ſpirit of the Queen's ſpeeches and the addreſſes of Par- 
liament, from 1706 until 1711: and notwithſtanding the 
author's violent exclamations againſt this object, “ as 
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* Page 68, 
« unne- 


* a glorious concluſion; as the only means to fix the 
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« unneceſſary and chimerical ; as a new plan, contrary 
« to the principles of the grand alliance; as a plan of 
« paſſion, avarice, and ambition, of private intereſt, the 
« private intereſt of particular perſons and particular 
« ſtates, to which the intereſt of Europe was facrificed ;” 
he might have recollected, if his memory had not again 
failed him, that after the alteration in the miniſtry in 
1710, and the choice of a new Parliament, compoſed of 
a majority of members whoſe views and principles were 
agreeable to his own, the Queen recommended from the 
throne “ The carrying on the war in all its parts, but 
<< particularly in Spain, with the utmoſt vigour, as the 
« likelieſt means to procure a ſafe and honourable peace 
« for us and all our allies; whoſe ſupport and-intereſt, 
« (her majeſty added) ſhe had truly at heart.” 


AND the Commons made in return an addreſs to the 
Queen as zealous and heanty to the fame effect: and + 
not long after, when a meffage from the Queen was de- 
livered by the author himſeif, then ſeoretary of tate, to 
the Commons, to acquaint them, that there had been an 
action in Spain, very much to the difadvantage of King 
CHARLES's affairs, they even then affured her majeſty, 
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* Nov. 27, 1710. + Jan. 2, 1710-1 1. 
that 
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that this diſadvantage ſhould not diſcourage them from 
uſing their utmoſt endeavours to enable her to carry on 
the juſt and neceſſary war in which ſhe was engaged, for 
preſerving the liberties of Europe; and that they were 
reſolved to ſupport her effectually in the proſecution of 


the meaſures that her majeſty ſhould think proper * re- 
trieving the loſs in Spain. 


No is it poſſible to imagine, that by theſe ſtrong re- 
commendations from the throne, and afſurances from 
Parliament of vigorous meaſures to carry on the juſt and 
neceſſary war for preſerving the liberties of Europe, and 
particularly in. Spain, and for retrieving the loſs King 
CHARLES had ſuffered there, it was intended; that PR- 
LIP ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt 
Indies? and nothing more was to be procured or ſecured, 
than ſome of the outſkirts of the Spaniſh monarchy for 
the houſe of Auſtria; which, the “ author ſays, was 
our engagement; and was not in the ſame diſpropor- 
tion to our ſtrength, as the engagement of the French. 
« to maintain the Spaniſh monarchy intire, under the do- 
* minion of PHIL Ir, exceeded their ſtrength.” 


temas 


* Page 57. 
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Tuis jingling and joſtling together of the words 
« engagement and ſtrength, and ſtrength and engage- 
« ment,” is a ſpecimen of the many pretty antitheſes, of 
different turns, which are ſcattered through his amuſing 
and incoherent rhapſody, to entertain the reader, and 
make him believe by ſuch witticiſms and refined reaſon- 
ing, for want of argument and proofs, that our engage- 
ments by the grand alliance to procure the Emperor rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction for his pretenſions to the crown of 
Spain, meant no more than to procure only ſome of the 
outſkirts of that monarchy for the houſe of Auſtria. 


Uyon the whole, I flatter myſelf that your Lordſhip, 
having ſeriouſly conſidered the various engagements which 
the maritime powers contracted with other potentates, 
relative to the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy ; the 
ſeveral circumſtances of affairs, and the events of war, 


from 1689 to 1706, as ſtated in the aforeſaid deductions, 
will be of opinion, 


FirsT, That the author has willingly and ſhamefully 
endeavoured to pervert the terms, ſenſe, and views of 
the grand alliance of 1701, in order to ſerve his own 
purpoſes ; and to frame an imaginary plan of offers for a 
a peace, pretended to have been made by France in 1706 


upon 


Z 


upon the principles of that alliance, when no ſuch offers 
had been made by that crown to the allies at that 
time. 


SECONDLY, That if a plan had been offered for a par- 
tition, by which any branch of the houſe of Bourbon 
was to be left in poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt Indies, 
it would have been neither ſafe, honourable, or juſt on 
the part of England, to have thereupon concluded a peace 
in 1706. 


Tux END or PART I. 
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LETTERS 


NOBLE LORD. 


LETTER VIL 


My LoRpD, 


AM now to lay before your Lordſhip the ſubſequent: 


events. of the war, from 1706 to 1709 and 1710, 
and the negociations relative. to peace during thoſe 
years, particularly the two laſt. 


A PRECISE detail of the military operations would be 
tedious and unneceſſary, when a general ſurvey of the 
moſt remarkable tranſactions, and the conſequences of 


them, 
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them, may be ſufficient to few, that Lxwrs the Four- 


teenth was reduced to ſuch ſtreights, as made it reaſon- 
able to expect he would at laſt conclude a peace upon 
ſuch terms as the allies, by their mutual obligations to 


each other ought, and by the wonderful ſucceſs of their 


arms might juſtly require of him. 


Tux events of * this campaign were various; but 
chiefly to the diſadvantage of the confederates. 


In Italy the French and Spaniards evacuated Lom- 


bardy by capitulation, in concert with the Imperial 
court. 


Narri es, and that whole kingdom, were taken by 
General THAuN, and the Spaniſh places upon the coaſt 


of Tuſcany reduced. 


In Spain, the confederate army was beaten at Al- 
manza; and the enemy retook, in conſequence of that 
victory, ſo many places, as threw the affairs of King 
CHARLES into great diſorder. 


PSY 
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Tux ſiege of Toulon, an enterprize of great views 
and expectations, was unaccountably raiſed by thoſe brave i 
generals the Duke of Savoy and Prince Evcens : lt 
however the royal navy of France ſuffered greatly from 
the bombs and fire of the Britiſh fleet, and the French 
were forced to ſink many large ſhips, which became ir- 
recoverably loſt : beſides, the uneaſineſs and apprehen- 
fions the French court was under for that important 
place, had obliged them to make ſuch detachments for | 
its relief, from Germany and Italy, as checked the pro- i 
greſs of their arms in other parts, and particularly in l 
Spain. 


I cAnNnorT forbear obſerving by the by, that the fatal 1 
diſappointment of this noble and promiſing deſign was 9 
attributed to ſeveral different cauſes: it was imagined by 1 
ſome, that the ſending twelve thouſand men for the re- 1 
duction of Naples made the confederate army too weak 1 
to carry on the ſiege, while the enemy's forces daily in- ill 
creaſed ; by others, that the influence of the Jeſuits pre- 
vailed upon the bigotry of the Imperial court, not to 
ſuffer a place and country of ſuch conſequence to fall into 
the poſſeſſion of the heretical maritime powers: but a 
remarkable anecdote came out afterwards, which ac- 
counted for this extraordinary miſcarriage. 
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them, may be ſufficient to ſhew, that Lx wirs the Four- 
teenth was reduced to ſuch ſtreights, as made it reaſon- 
able to expect he would at laſt conclude a peace upon 
ſuch terms as the allies, by their mutual obligations to 


each other ought, and by the wonderful ſucceſs of their 
arms might juſtly require of him. 


Tux events of * this campaign were various; but 
chiefly to the diſadvantage of the confederates. 


In Italy the French and Spaniards evacuated Lom- 


bardy by capitulation, in concert with the Imperial 
court. 


NaPLEs, and that whole kingdom, were taken by 
General THavn, and the Spaniſh places upon the coaſt 
of Tuſcany reduced. 


In Spain, the confederate army was beaten at Al- 
manza; and the enemy retook, in conſequence of that 
victory, ſo many places, as threw the affairs of King 
CHARLES into great diſorder. 
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Tux ſiege of Toulon, an enterprize of great views 
and expectations, was unaccountably raiſed by thoſe brave 
generals the Duke of Savoy and Prince Evcenst : 
however the royal navy of France ſuffered greatly from 
the bombs and fire of the Britith fleet, and the French 
were forced to ſink many large ſhips, which became ir- 
recoverably loſt : beſides, the uneaſineſs and apprehen- 
ſions the French court was under for that important 
place, had. obliged them to make ſuch detachments for 
its relief, from Germany and Italy, as checked the pro- 
greſs of their arms in other parts, and particularly in 
Spain. 


I CANNOT forbear obſerving by the by, that the fatal 
diſappointment of this noble and promiſing deſign was 
attributed to ſeveral different cauſes : it was imagined by 
ſome, that the ſending twelve thouſand men for the re- 
duction of Naples made the confederate army too weak 
to carry on the ſiege, while the enemy's forces daily in- 
creaſed ; by others, that the influence of the Jeſuits pre- 
vailed upon the bigotry of the Imperial court, not to 
ſuffer a place and country of ſuch conſequence to fall into 
the poſſeſſion of the heretical maritime powers: but a 
remarkable anecdote came out afterwards, which ac- 
counted for this extraordinary miſcarriage. 
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Tax Duke of MAarLBoROVUGH, before the. opening 
of the campaign this year, made the King of Sweden. a 
viſit in Saxony ; and there is no doubt but that, ' by his 
addreſs, he gained ſo far upon the enterprizing genius of 
that prince, or rather upon his chief miniſter, as to di- 
vert him from taking any part with France againſt the 
grand alliance: however, it ſeems, when the defign 
againſt Toulon was diſcovered, the French and Bavarian 
miniſters who attended his Swediſh majeſty, prevailed 
upon him, by the influence of Count Pi ER, to cauſe 
inſinuations to be made in great ſecrecy to the Duke of 
Savoy, not to perſiſt in the ſiege of Toulon; intimat- 
ing, that if that town was taken, he, the King of Swe- 
den, ſhould be obliged to enter into the hereditary coun- 
tries of the Emperor. The conſideration of the fatal 
conſequences to the common cauſe, with which ſuch an 
attempt might be attended, made his Royal Highneſs 
prefer the public good to his own glory, and was the ſe- 
cret reaſon (Lamberti * ſays) for raiſing the fiege of 
Toulon. The ſame author adds, that the public, which 
remained in ignorance for many years, may imagine that 
this anecdote 1s pure invention ; but that the Duke of 
Savoy himſelf is a voucher for the truth of it, having 


OP” * 


»,) 


* Lamberti, vol. iv. p. 569. 7 
| been 
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been pleaſed to declare it to ſeveral perſons of character 
and credit.— But to return from this digreſſion. 


In Germany, VIII ARS attacked and forced the Im- 
perial lines at Stolhoffen, and laid Suabia under contri- 
bution ; but the army of the empire being put under the 
command of the Elector of Hanover, he gained a conſi- 
derable advantage over the French, and obliged VIEL ARS 
to retire to Straſburgh. 


In « Flanders, the Duke of Marr BoRouUGH did all he 
could to provoke the enemy to a battle; but VenDosME 
took care to lodge his army in ſuch ſafe camps, that his 
Grace could not venture to attack him, or force him to 
an action; ſo the W there was very incffenſive on 


both ſides. OI 1 5 

Tur French were ſo elated with their apparent advan- 
tages during the operations of this year, that they talked 
very big, and made not the leaſt ſtep towards a negocia- 
tion for peace. A French commiſſary, who had been 


at. the confederate army, very pertly told the Duke of 
MARL BoRoUGH, that the French king, notwithſtand+ 


— — 


„ 
a. 
— 1 


Lamberti, vol. iv. p. 501. 
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ing his progreſs in Spain and Germany, was diſpoſed to 
hearken to propoſitions for reſtoring the tranquillity of 
Europe: his Grace with a noble ſcorn replied, that after 
matters ſhould be puſhed to a certain point, the allies 
might liſten to propoſitions, which France might be re- 
duced to make for her own ſafety. 


* AT the end of this year, the Lords and Commons 
Joined in an addreſs for reſtoring the whole Spaniſh mon- 
archy to the houſe of Auſtria, as neceſſary to eſtabliſh a 
juſt balance of power in Europe; and what was remark- 
able on this . occaſion, it took its riſe in the houſe. of 
Lords; was unanimous, and the-Lord Rocks TER, with 
the Tory party, were the chief promoters of it. 


In the beginning of + this year, a French fleet, with 
the Pretender and a conſiderable body of land forces on 
board, failed from Dunkirk, and attempted an invaſion 
in Scotland,. but was nnn by the * of * 
GEORGE BYNG. | | | 


5 | HEL | * 
IN Italy, VILLARS took the towns of Sezane: but the 


Duke of Savoy made himſelf maſter of Exilles, Feneſ- 


—— 


* by "—_— 
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trelles, and Perouſe; by which means the Alps were 
cleared, and Dauphiny was open to him. 

Tux Pope having threatened the Emperor with eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſures for poſſeſſing himſelf of Commachio, 
and taking quarters in the papal territories, began to levy 
troops as if he intended to make war in earneſt; but was 
at laſt obliged to ſubmit to his Imperial majeſty's terms, 
and acknowledged the Arch-duke CHARLES in quality 
of king of Spain. f 


Fa Spain, the 1 was more equally balanced: 


the Duke of ORLE ANS took Tortoſa, and Denia was 
obliged to capitulate ; but Sardinia and Minorca were re- 
duced by the allies: the firſt was of great ſervice to ſup- 
ply Catalonia with proviſions, and Port Mahon afforded 
a ſafe harbour for our fleet to-lay in, refit, and retire into 


on all occaſions: till then they had no place nearer than 
Liſbon. This advantage made a great impreſſion on all 


the princes and ſtates of Italy. 
* | | 
In Flanders, the Court of France, to encourage their 


frequently beaten and diſheartened troops, put the princes. 


of the blood at the head of their army. 
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Br intrigues and practices with the inhabitants, they 
got poſſeſſion of Ghent and Bruges, and had formed 
a deſign upon Audenarde; but the expeditious and fa- 
tiguing march of the confederate forces under the com- 
mand of Prince EUGeNns and the Duke of MARLBO- 
ROUGH, prevented the views of the enemy, and gave 
occaſion to the bloody engagement near that place; 
which not beginning till five, in the afternoon, was in- 
terrupted by the night coming on: the allies, as long 
as the battle laſted, were victorious, with a very inconfi- 
derable loſs on their ſide; that of the enemy was great, 
and their whole army (it is thought) would have been 
intirely deſtroyed, had not the want of . ght put an 
end to the rout. 


Tux allies, after this victory, reſolved to beſiege Liſle, 
which, conſidering the ſtrength of the fortifications, the 
number of the garriſon, and the bravery of BourrLERS 
who defended it, as well as the hazard of the enemy's 
being able to intercept the neceſſary convoys for furniſh- 
ing the beſiegers with ammunition and proviſions, wa 
looked upon to be ſo bold an undertaking, that it was 
ſcarcely to be juſtified, though attended with ſucceſs. But 
not to enter into a detail of the various motions- and re- 
a events that happened during this ſiege, all re- 

1 dounded 
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dounded greatly to the honour of the two generals en- 
gaged in it. Liſle, the capital of French Flanders, a 
place of the higheſt importance with reſpect to the ſecu- 
rity and trade of the maritime powers, was with its cita- 
del taken, to the great mortification of the French; but 
afterwards, to the no leſs mortification of the allies and 
the ſurprize ef all Europe, was, by the treacherous ne- 
gociations of the author of the ſketch, unneceſſarily re- 
ſtored to France. — After the taking of that fortreſs, 
Ghent, Bruges, Pleſſendale, and Leffinghen, which the 
French had made themſelves maſters of, were ſoon reco- 
yered. 


Id Germany, the Electors of Bavaria and Hanover, 
who commanded the reſpective armies there, were fo 
weak, that they were unable to undertake any thing of 
conſequence on that ſide; but during the ſiege of Liſle 
the Elector of Bavaria, on account of his having a great 
party and influence in Bruſſels, marched with: a conſi- 
derable body of troops and a train of artillery, to attack 
that city: after ſeveral aſſaults with great fury, he was 
repulſed, and obliged to give up that enterprize. 


ON this occaſion the Duke of MARLBOROUGH 
marched, paſſed the Schelde, and broke through the 
4 7 French 


ms ] 


French lines, which were ſeventy miles 'in length, and 
thought impregnable : their abandoning without any op- 
poſition theſe extenſive retrenchments, on which they 
had been working for many weeks, was a ſurprize to all 
the world; their councils (as BURNET obſerves) ſeemed 
to be weak, and the execution of them was. worſe ; fo 
that they who had been ſo long the terror, were now 
become the ſcorn of Europe. The mint bills in France 
were at this time 40 per Cent. diſcount, and the people 
in great diſtreſs. 


Tar French court made this year new attempts to de- 
tach the King of Portugal from the grand alliance; but 
that prince continued firm to his engagements. 


FRANCE, in this diſtracted condition of het affairs, 
both at home and abroad, to appeaſe the clamour of her 
miſerable ſubjects, to make the allies more ſlack and 
remiſs in their warlike preparations, and to create (if 
poſſible) jealouſies and divifions among them, had re- 
courſe to all imaginable arts and intrigues to make the 
belief of an approaching peace generally prevail. 


HER emiſſary HELVET IVS had been ſent again into 
Holland; CHAMILLARD, the prime miniſter of France, 
came 


L 123 
came to the frontiers of the Low Countries during the 
fiege of Liſle: * rumours of negociations upon ſeveral 
ſurmiſed projects of a partition, were ſpread in various 
courts: PEK UM, the reſident of Holſtein at the Hague, 
made a journey to Paris, with a paſs from M. pe Torcy, 
and afterwards held a correſpondence with that French 
miniſter of ſtate: the Penſionary of Holland, Prince 
EUGENE, and Lord MARLBOROUGH were privy to this 
commerce of letters between PETKUM and Toxcx, and 
connived at it, with a real deſign to forward a negocia- 
tion for an honourable peace, as well as to obviate the 
impreſſion which the French endeavoured to make to 
the diſadvantage of the principal allies, as if they were 
intirely averſe to any ſteps tending to put an end to the 
war; but to remove at the ſame time the uneaſineſs 
which miniſters of the other confederates had conceived 
from the diſcovery of the private intercourſe with a 
French miniſter, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances were given, that 
nothing ſhould be finally concluded, unleſs jointly with 
their participation and conſent. France at laſt cauſed 
inſinuations to be made by PETKuM, of her diſpoſition 
to enter into a peace upon propoſitions that ſhould be 
agreeable -and ſatisfactory to all the allies. As theſe inft- 
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nuations were conceived in vague and general terms, and. 
not delivered by ſufficient authority, ſhe was given to 
underſtand, that if her intentions for putting an end to 
the war were ſincere, ſhe ought to ſend a perſon. of cha- 


racer, impowered to make offers that were neither clan- 
deſtine nor illuſive. 
* 


Ueon this foundation paſſports were demanded and 
granted for the Preſident RoviLLE, * who accordingly 
came into Holland, and had conferences, at a place ap- 
pointed, with the Penſionaries of Amſterdam and Tergaw. 
ſent to meet him for that purpoſe. 


Tux reſult of this meeting, and of the negociations 
that followed, for ſettling, in ſeveral conferences between 
the Miniſters of the principal allies, and Meſſ. Toxcy, 
and RoviLLE on the part of France, the famous preli- 


minary treaty at the Hague, will be the contents of an- 
other letter. I | = 


— 


LETTER 


LETTER VIII. 


My LORD, 


EFORE I proceed to give an account of the artful 

and dexterous management of the French miniſters, 
and of the prudent and ſteady conduct of thoſe of the 
allies, previous to, as well as during the courſe of the ne- 
gociation for ſettling preliminaries of peace at the Hague, 
your Lordſhip will excuſe my giving you the trouble of 
one obſervation on this important ſubje& ; which is,— 
That a ſole, abſolute monarch, poſſeſſed of contiguous ex- 
tenſive dominions, has great advantages over a confederacy - 
of many enemies, as well in the negociations of peace, 
as the operations of war : the acceptance or refuſal, the 
advancing, purſuing, or altering of propoſals, are all in 
one breaſt ; the reſolves and execution of all councils and 
meaſures are determined by the will of a ſingle perſon : 
he is concerned for nobody's intereſt but his own; is {ole 


maſter of all his views and actions, to be managed and 
R directed 
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directed without controul, as circumſtances require; he 
has opportunities at the ſame time, by his emiſſaries and 
brigues, to create jealouſies in order to divide the allies. 


In a confederacy of ſeveral parties againſt one com- 
mon enemy, the reſtrictive obligation (which is always a 
condition in defenſive. and offenſive: alliances) of doing 
nothing relative to war or peace without the concert or 
conſent of all the contracting parties, may, for want of 
that neceſſary concurrence, check and even diſappoint 
the execution of very falutary ſchemes ; their various and 
jarring intereſts may make ſome of them liable to temp- 
tation and defection; and the corruption or detachment 
of one conſiderable friend may cauſe the diſſolution of a 
whole alliance. 


Lx wis the Fourteenth had all the advantages attend- 
ing a ſole and abſolute power, and made uſe of them 
with great ſucceſs in all his wars and negociations, from 
the concluſion of the Pyrenean treaty t to the rupture in 
1701-2. 
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An example ſo fatal to the liberties of Europe, ſhould 
be a warning to the chief leaders of a confederacy ; and 
make them attentive to employ their utmoſt care in the 
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management of a common cauſe, to preſerve. a perfect 
harmony between the contracting powers. 


Tux ſuperior genius of the Duke of MARLBOROUGH 
made this principle a fundamental rule in all his conduct, 
and (what was never known before in any age, where a 
confederacy conſiſted of ſo many independent powers for 
ſo long a time) it conſtantly prevailed, and was attended 
with incredible ſucceſs, as long as he remained at the 
head of the laſt grand alliance. Some of the allies might 
perhaps, now and then, prove ſelfiſh, timid, or back- 
ward in purſuing meaſures that required vigour and ex- 
pedition ; and projects of importance and of hopeful ex- 
pectation may thereby have been retarded: or laid aſide; 
but that great and wiſe general and miniſter took care 
not to ſuffer France to make an advantage of a difference 
in opinion amongſt them; the conſequence of which 
might have been much more pernicious to the common 
intereſt, than the proſpect of the execution of thoſe pro- 
jects could be promiſing. The intrigues and artifices of 
France had no more influence on the councils of the al- 
lies, than her arms had ſuccefs in the military operations: 
the whole body ſeemed to be actuated by one ſoul, to 
ſuch a degree, and with ſo good an effect, that a general 
peace, in all human appearance, as honourable, ſafe, and 
— R 2 ſatiſ- 
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directed without controul, as circumſtances require; he 
has opportunities at the ſame time, by his emiſſaries and 
brigues, to create jealouſies in order to divide the allies. 


In a confederacy of ſeveral parties againſt one com- 
mon enemy, the reſtrictive obligation (which is always a 
condition in defenſive. and offenſive. alliances) of doing 
nothing relative to war or peace without the concert or 
conſent of all the contracting parties, may, for want of 
that neceflary concurrence, check and even diſappoint 
the execution of very ſalutary ſchemes; their various and 
jarring intereſts may make ſome of them liable to temp- 
tation and defection ; and the corruption or detachment 
of one conſiderable friend may cauſe the diſſolution of a 
whole alliance. | 


© Lewis the Fourteenth had all the advantages attend- 
ing a ſole and abſolute power, and made uſe of them 
with great ſucceſs in all his wars and negociations, from 
the concluſion of the Pyrenean treaty to the rupture in 
1701-2. | OE Re inn 


AN example ſo fatal to the liberties of Europe, ſhould 
be a warning to the chief leaders of a confederacy ; and 
make them attentive to employ their utmoſt care in the 
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management of a common cauſe, to preſerve a perfect 
harmony between the contracting powers. 


Tux ſuperior genius of the Duke of MARLBOROUOR 
made this principle a fundamental rule in all his conduct, 
and (what was never known before in any age, where a 
confederacy conſiſted of ſo many independent powers for 
ſo long a time) it conſtantly prevailed, and was attended 
with incredible ſucceſs, as long as he remained at the 
head of the laſt grand alliance. Some of the allies might 
perhaps, now and then, prove ſelfiſh, timid, or back- 
ward in purſuing meaſures that required vigour and ex- 
pedition ; and projects of importance and of hopeful ex- 
pectation may thereby have been retarded: or laid aſide; 
but that great and wiſe general and miniſter took care 
not to ſuffer France to make an advantage of a difference 
in opinion amongſt them; the conſequence of which 
might have been much more pernicious to the common 
intereſt, than the proſpect of the execution of thoſe pro- 
jects could be promiſing. The intrigues and artifices of 
France had no more influence on the councils of the al- 
lies, than her arms had ſucceſs in the military operations: 
the whole body ſeemed to be actuated by one ſoul, to 
ſuch a degree, and with ſo good an effect, that a general 
Peace, in all human appearance, as honourable, ſafe, and 
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ſatisfactory to all the allies, would have been concluded, 
as the war had been conducted with unanimity and 
glory: but the humourſome and ungrateful carriage of 
one proud woman towards her friend, her miſtreſs, and 
her ſovereign, gave a few ambitious and unſkilful perſons 
an opportunity of getting, in the midſt of this career of 


glory and ſucceſs againſt the common enemy, the reins 
of government into their hands. 


Tux miniſtry and meaſures were changed; the reverſe 
of that honeſt and uſeful principle, of preſerving union 
and harmony among the confederates, ſoon took place, 
and was productive of thoſe fatal conſequences that were 
obvious and natural. A ſhameful and unprovoked ſepa- 
ration from our faithful allies put it into the power of 
reduced France to dictate the terms of peace to her vic- 
torious enemies: terms, not only ignominious and unjuſt 
to our friends; but even thoſe granted to ourſelves, in- 
ſtead of ſecuring any particular advantages, as a recom- 
"pence for the ſacrifice we made of our allies and our ho- 
nour (if any thing could be a recompence for ſo baſe a 
behaviour) were detrimental to the intereſt, trade, and 


ſafety of this nation; as will be made appear in the ſe- 
quel of theſe letters. 


I noPE 
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I'KoPE your Lordſhip will not think this an unneceſ- 
ſary digreſſion, as it ſerves to point out the true and ori- 
ginal cauſe of that ſcene of iniquity and treachery which 
followed the alteration of the miniſtry in 1710.—But to 


return. 


Your Lordſhip will have obſerved in one of my for- 
mer, that beſides the letters which the Elector of Ba- 
varia had written to the Duke of MARLBOROVUOGH and 
the Dutch Deputies, after the battle of Ramillies in 1706 
in general terms, relating to peace; an inſinuation had 
been made underhand by France of a diſpoſition to yield 
Spain and the Weſt Indies, and to grant a good barrier 
to the States in the Low Countries, with the tarif of 
1664; but no attention was given to it, as not coming 
from. a perſon ſufficiently authoriſed : and it ſeems the 


French were ſo elated with their victory at Almanza, 


that they took care, immediately after that ſucceſs, to 
diſavow publickly their having ever inſinuated any ſuch 
offers; and therefore the Dutch Deputies, ſent to confer 
with the Preſident RoviLLE, were directed not to hearken 
to any propoſals from him, leſs than thoſe which had 
been privately thrown out in 1706 K. 
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Taz overtures for peace made by the Preſident were 
not at all explicit, but conceived in captious and ambi- 
guous terms: the Dutch Deputies therefore let him 
know, that the preliminaries expected by the allies were, 
the reſtitution of the whole Spaniſh monarchy (accord- 
ing to the reſolution of the Britiſh Parliament) a barrier 
for the republic of Holland, another for the Emperor 
and Empire, the demolition of Dunkirk, the acknow- 
ledgment of Queen Ax xx and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 


in England, and the ſending the Pretender out of the 
dominions of France. 


Tn report the Dutch Deputies made to the States of 
their conferences with M. RoviLLE, and the return of 
his expreſs from Paris with an anſwer upon this prelimi- 
nary plan, gave a hopeful proſpect of an approaching 
peace: the negociation ſeemed ſo far advanced, that the 
Marquis pz Toxcy, prime miniſter of France, was per- 
mitted to come to the Hague, in order to bring it to a 
good and final concluſion : * he arrived there, and ſoon 
after him the Prefident RouiIL ILE, in the abſence of 
Prince EvGENE, who, upon ſome motions of the French, 
was gone to Brabant, and alſo of the Duke of MARLT- 


ce. 


8 


* April 1709. 
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BOROUGH, Who had taken a turn into England, to lay 
before the Queen the ſtate of this important affair, and 
receive her commands upon it. 


DvuRinG this interval of the abſence of theſe great 
men, the French miniſters were very buſy in Holland, by 
themſelves and emiſſaries, among the Deputies of the 
States, endeavouring, with the ſpecious offer of an ex- 
tenſive barrier and an advantageous commerce, to detach 
them from their allies; but no temptation could ſhake 
their fidelity. | | 


Tux Prince and Duke returned to the Hague; Toxcy 
having found it impoſſible to ſeparate the States from 
England, affected to own naturally and frankly, in a 
conference he had with his Grace, that the ſad condition 
of his maſter's affairs required a peace ; that he was ſent 
to aſk it; and that he would readily give ſatisfaction to 
England as well as Holland, as to their particular de- 
mands : the Duke declared to him as plainly, that his 
miſtreſs had the ſame pacific diſpoſition, but could 
hearken to no terms without a reſtitution of the Spaniſh 
monarchy to King CHARLES, and obtaining a good bar- 
rier not only for the States General, but alſo for the Em- 
peror, the Empire, and the Duke of Savor. 
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Tux States General, in order to put an end to theſe 
ſeparate tranſactions and intrigues, which began to raiſe 
a jealouſy among their friends, came to a formal reſolu- 
tion not to take the leaſt ſtep towards a peace, but in 
concert with all their allies, and unleſs they ſhould, as 
well as themſelves, find their ſatisfaction and advantage 
in it *. 


Tuis ſteadineſs of England and Holland obliged the 
French miniſters, ToRcy and RoviLLE, to agree to 
formal meetings and conferences with the miniſters of 
the principal allies at the Penſionary's houſe. Prince 
EUGENE, and Count Z1NZENDORF after his arrival at 
the Hague, aſſiſted for the Emperor; the Duke of 
MARLBOROUGH and Lord TowWwNSsHEND, who was 
come over as ſecond plenipotentiary, on the part of 
England; and the Penſionary of Holland, with thoſe 
of Amſterdam and Tergaw, for the States. 


I mvsT beg leave to refer your Lordſhip for a parti- 
cular detail of what paſſed at the various conferences 
which were held from the twentieth to the twenty- 
eighth of May, to the writers of that time, particularly 


* Lamberti, vol. v. p. 275. 
to 


13 


to Dr. Hare, late biſhop of Chicheſter, who has en- 
tered into a full diſcuſſion of this memorable tranſaction; 
confining myſelf to ſuch facts, obſervations, and reaſon- 


ings, as ſeem neceſſary for ſetting in a true light what 


relates to that fundamental point, the reſtitution of Spain 
and the Weſt Indies to the houſe of Auſtria ; which was 
made the fine qua non for ſetting on foot that negocia- 
tion. | 


In the firſt conference, the French miniſters readily 
agreed to all that was demanded on the part of England 
and Holland: they propoſed indeed to let King Pr1ir1e 
have Naples and Sicily ; but the miniſters of the allies 
having inſiſted upon the reſtitution of the whole Spaniſh 
monarchy, they ſoon receded from that propoſal, and 
made no difficulty in giving that ſatisfaction to the houſe 
of Auſtria, Accordingly * it was ſtipulated in the moſt 
explicit terms, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would 
take effectual care | fera en ſorte] that the Duke of AN- 
jou ſhould, with his family, evacuate and give up all the 
dominions of Spain to King CHARLEs, in the ſpace of 
two months from the firſt of June. 


* Art. 4. 
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Bur in the ſecond conference Torcy oppoſed with 
great earneſtneſs what was aſked for the ſecurity of the 
Emperor and the Empire, and carried his warmth fo far, 


that he threatened to return immediately to Paris, taking 
his leave of ſeyeral perſons of conſideration. 


Tr1s diſſimulation having had no effect, the confer- 
ences were renewed, and often carried into a great 
length; the barriers for the Emperor and Empire, and 
alſo for the Duke of Savor, were debated with much 
heat ; and the French ſeemed extremely averſe to come 
into what was demanded for his Royal Highneſs, while 
the allies had intelligence, that the French court was pri- 
vately making, at the ſame time, great offers to that prince. 


In ſhort, the French miniſters for a long while pre- 
tended, they had no inſtructions to agree to any prelimi- 
naries on thoſe heads; and therefore they muſt ſuſpend 
their aſſent until the further pleaſure of the king their 
maſter ſhould be Known. 


* This management in diſputing ſo obſtinately the 
pretenſions of the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, 


* 


— 


. —„— -; 


* Biſhop of Chicheſter, vol. iii. p. 95, &c. 
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after they had agreed ſo readily to the reſtitution of the 
whole Spaniſh monarchy, could have no other meaning 
than to enſnare the maritime powers, and to draw them 
into a baſe deſign to ſacrifice the intereſt of their allies, 
and to create diviſions among them. 


Tux ſcheme failing by the firm adherence of England 
and Holland to the reſt of their friends, there was one 
point ſtill to be adjuſted, which, in effect, included all 
the reſt; and that was, to ſettle terms, on which an 
abſolute ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be agreed to . No- 
body ever doubted, that there was ſuch an underſtand- 
ing between the French king and his grandſon, that the 
former could oblige the latter to reſign the Spaniſh mon- 
archy whenever he pleaſed ; ſince he had not only given 
it King PHIL Ir at firſt, but had hitherto ſupported him 
in it. Every thing about him was intirely French: the 
ſeizing of Spain and the Weſt Indies was the point that 
occaſioned the war; the reſtitution of them, when the 
negociation was ſet on foot, was always ſuppoſed ; and 
the firſt thing ſettled in the preliminaries was, a perfect 
and intire ceſſion of the whole Spaniſh monarchy to King 
CHARLEs the Third, to be. made within two months 


—— 


* Biſhop of Chicheſter, vol. iii. p. 96. 
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from the firſt of June following: and in caſe the Duke 
of Ax jou ſhould not conſent to the preſent convention, 
it is expreſly covenanted by the fourth article, that his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and the reſt of the contracting par- 
ties, ſhould concert the proper meaſures for procuring the 
intire effect of it. What was to be underſtood by proper 
meaſures, both fides were content ſhould not, then, be 
explained. All this was readily agreed to, and one would 
have thought, that the French meant in earneſt, * that 
PnriL1P ſhould immediately refign Spain to his compe- 
titor ; but the means to ſecure, beſides verbal engage- 
ments, the execution of this eſſential point, ſtill remained 
unſettled; there ſeemed but one way to provide for it ef- 
fectually, which was, to make this ceſſion one of the 
conditions for continuing the ſuſpenſion of arms, agreed 
to in the thirty- fourth article, to the concluſion of a ge- 
neral peace. This was done by the thirty-ſeyenth article, 
which declares, that this ſuſpenſion ſhall continue till a 
general peace is made, provided the French king exe- 
cutes, on his part, all that is promiſed in the foregaing 
articles, and the whole Spaniſh monarchy be reſtored. + 
[rendue et cedee] to King CHaRLEs, as is agreed by 
thoſe articles. This was the touchſtone of his ſincerity 


ä — 


*. Biſhop of Chicheſter, vol. iii. p. 97. + Art. 37. 
to 
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to perform what had readily been conſented to by his 
plenipotentiaries, particularly with regard to the funda- 
mental point, the reſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
Here they began to heſitate : they made great profeſſions 
of the ſincerity of their king's intentions ;—that he would 
punctually execute all that depended upon him; and that 
he would endeavour to perſuade his grandſon to a com- 
pliance but that to force him to it, and that in ſo ſhort 
a time, would be out of his power; and therefore it was 
impoſſible for the king to conſent to this article : and to 
conſent to the reſt of the preliminaries, unleſs an abſo- 
lute ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed to, would be to leave 
himſelf at the mercy of the allies. But to this it was 
eaſy to anſwer, that if the French king was in earneſt in 
this matter, he might certainly recall his grandſon with- 
out any difficulty; and provided he acted the fair part, 
and did all he could towards it (according to the fourth 
article) he might depend upon it the allies neither would, 
nor (conſidering the ſtate of their alliances and the nature 
of ſome of their governments) could they, take an ad- 
vantage of any words in the thirty-ſeventh article, to 
begin the war again upon him, when he had faithfully 
performed the other parts of it, and ſurrendered the 
places agreed to be delivered to them in the thirty-fifth 
article; that ſuppoſing what they objected to in this ar- 

ticle 
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ticle were not a pretended, but a real difficulty, the con- 
ſequence then would be, that the allies muſt either truſt 
to the ſincerity of France, or France to that of the al- 
lies: as the French king, ſuppoſing it not in his power 
(which nobody could believe) to oblige the Duke of 
AN jou to reſign, would, by executing the reſt of the 
treaty, be at the mercy of the allies; ſo on the other 
hand, if the allies made a peace with him without this 
article, they would be at his mercy for the recovery of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, which was the grand obje& for 
which they entered into the war. 


Tunis ſudden tergiverſation of the French, after all 
that had paſſed on that effential point of Spain, which 
had been the foundation of all the ſteps and conferences 
relative to peace, was very ſurprizing : for verbal agree- 
ments are of no conſequence without aſcertaining the 
means for a real execution of them: and the notorious 
breach of public faith by Lewis the Fourteenth, on 
many occaſions, made it not only prudent, but neceſſary, 
that the allies ſhould take their precautions for the ſure 
performance of what had been promiſed in an affair of 
ſo much conſequence. The ſcandalous violation of the 
partition treaty almoſt as ſoon as made, and the uſurpa- 
tion of the Spaniſh monarchy, notwithſtanding the moſt 


ſolemn 
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ſolemn and repeated renunciations of it, were too freſh 
in their memory to truſt to the verbal aſſurances of thoſe, 
by whom they had been ſo often deceived : but what 
gave a more than ordinary reaſon for jealouſy and ſuſpi- 
cion at this juncture, was, the cauſing the Prince of 
Aſturias to be acknowledged prefumptive heir of Spain 
by all ſtates of the kingdom ; which ceremony was per- 
formed with great ſolemnity on the ſeventh of April, about 
a month after M. Rovirrts had been in Holland, who 
was ſuffered to come thither and confer with the Dutch 
Deputies ; it being underſtood to be on this expreſs con- 
dition, that Spain and the Weſt Indies ſhould be reſtored 
to the houſe of Auſtria, The French could make no 
reply to the juſt alarm that this proceeding in Spain had 
given the allies, but that their maſter was not anſwerable 
for what the Duke of Ax job had done; for his own 
part he was ſincere, and would do what depended upon 


him ; and therefore if a peace was not concluded, it 
would not lay at his door *, 


Tux allies, although they did not think what was 
urged had any truth in it (as is evident from what has 
been ſaid before) yet, to ſhew how far they were from 


n — 


* Biſhop of Chicheſter, p. 104. | 
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deſigning to impoſe on the French king impoſſible con- 
ditions, thought of an expedient, which could. not be 
refuſed without diſcovering that France meant nothing 
by this treaty, but to make peace for itſelf, and leave 
the allies involved in a war with the Duke of Ax jou for 
the recovery of Spain. They declared, that if it was 
not in the French king's power to oblige his grandſon to 
retire out of Spain, they would be content with his doing 
what was evidently in his power, which was, to deliver 
up to them ſuch places in the Spaniſh dominions, as 
were garriſoned by his own troops; but the Marquis pt 
Torcy, rather than accept of this expedient, agreed at 
laſt to let the thirty-ſeventh article ſtand as it is worded, 
and that the abſolute ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould depend 
upon the reſtitution of the Spaniſh monarchy, with a re- 
ſerve to know the French king's pleaſure. 


_ THe conferences at laſt ended : the preliminary arti- 
cles were ſettled, reduced into. a formal treaty, and col- 
lated in the preſence of the French plenipotentiaries, 
with their verbal approbation of them ; and they were 

immediately ſigned by thoſe of the Emperor, England, 
and Holland, Toxcy alledging as an excuſe for his not 
ſigning them, that he had not preciſe orders relating to 
ſome. of the articles. He left the Hague on the twenty- 
| ho eighth 
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eighth of May, promiſing to ſend the French king's an- 


ſwer by the fourth of June; which, from the neceſſity of 


that king's affairs, the point the treaty was carried to, 


the Marquis's rank, character, and perſonal merit, and 


the proteſtations he made of his maſter's ſincerity, was 
hoped would be favourable, but moſt of all from his de- 
ſiring the allies at parting, to haſten the ratification of 
the articles; and he particularly preſſed the Duke of 
MARLBOROUGH to diſpatch an expreſs without loſs of 
time to England for that purpoſe, that the ratifications 
from thence might be ſoon at the Hague, to be ex- 
changed with thoſe from France; and even publicly ſaid 
(notwithſtanding what is boldly advanced to the contrary 
by the author of the ſketch) that he did not know but 
King Pn1L1P might be at Paris before him. This I can, 
my Lord, poſitively affirm to be true, who was at that 
time at the Hague ſecretary to the Britiſh embaſly for 
negociating the peace: and I beg leave to add, that when 
I carried over the preliminaries, and waited upon Lord 
GoDoLPHIN with the Duke of MARLBOROVOGR“s diſ- 
patches to him; his Lordſhip, who was a miniſter of 
great prudence, reſerve, and caution, appeared, upon the 
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C 68 3 
peruſal of them, cxtremely pleaſed, and fully perſuaded, 
that the preliminaries would be ratified by France; and 


all poſſible expedition was uſed in ſending me back with 
the Queen's ratification of them. 


IT may not be improper here to obſerve, as a circum- 
ſtance that ſeemed to corroborate the expectations of a 
peace, and the diſpoſition of France to it, that, during 
the courſe of this negociation, the Marquis ds Torcy 
himſelf was the perſon who infiſted, that no other title 
than that of Duke of Ax jou ſhould be given to PHIL Ip, 
in the article where it was neceſſary to name him, ſaying, 
There ought to be but one king in France . 


Tux hopes which M. DER Torcy had left with the 
allies of the near concluſion of a good peace, had filled 
the world with a joy not to be expreſſed; they waited 
with great impatience for the fourth of June. The 
much-expeced courier arrived the day after from Paris: 
M. RoviLLE, upon the receipt of his diſpatches, ac- 
quainted the allies, that the French king would not agree 
to the preliminaries, and looked upon them as null and 
void. | 


* Lamberti, vol, v. p. 288, 


E 

Tux articles, to which exception was taken, were the 
ſame that had been diſputed in the conferences, & thoſe 
relating to the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, and 
the thirty- ſeventh article. The allies were not a little 
ſurprized at this anſwer, and more at the haughty air 
with which M. RovirLe, in a long conference, preſſed 
his objections. After having inſiſted upon them with 
much ſtiffneſs, he fixed a day for his departure; which 
had no other effect, than to diſpoſe the States General to 
take immediately a reſolution, declaring, that, ſince 
the French had receded from the great advances they 
had made towards a general pacification, and that the 
departure of their miniſter could leave no room to come 
to a firm and laſting one, no time was to be loſt to 
open the campaign, and puſh the war with all poſſible 
vigour. 5 8 


Tr1s reſolution diſpoſed RoviLLE, before he left the 
Hague, to ſee the Penfionary again; and, as an inſtance 
of great fincerity and concern, that the treaty might not 
be broken off, he receded from all the other points he 
had before infifted upon, excepting that of the thirty- 


Qu— — ok * 


—_ 


* Biſhop of Chicheſter, p. 105, £) + Lamberti, vol. v. p. 297: 
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[ 744 ] 
ſeventh article, making a great merit of his maſter's con- 
deſcenſion in going ſo far, and ſo near towards a peace; 
flattering himſelf, as it was imagined, that the refuſal of 
ſo ſpecious an offer might incenſe the populace in the 
Dutch provinces, grown uneaſy under their heavy taxes, 
againſt their miniſters, for prolonging the war for the 
ſake of one article only. He was diſappointed in his 
expectations; the people underſtood perfectly well the 
artifice of France: the objections to the preliminaries 
were in appearance reduced to one article; but the ſub- 
ſtance of them all was, in effect, comprehended in it, as 
the execution of thoſe of the greateſt importance, and 


particularly that relating to Spain and the Indies, de- 
pended upon that one article. 


Tux reſtitution of that monarchy was the object of 
the war; was the cement of the treaties made for car- 
rying it on; was the motive that induced the allies to 
agree to a negociation for peace; was the condition ac- 
cepted by France for the miſſion and admiſſion of her 
miniſters to negociate ; was the firſt ſpecific article de- 
. manded by the allies, and agreed to by the French with- 
out heſitation, and at the firſt conference with them ſet- 
tled in the moſt explicit terms by ſeveral articles; and 
therefore the affectation of agreeing to all the other ar- 


ticles, 


IL ] 

ticles, and objecting at the ſame time againſt the thicty- 
ſeventh, which contained the only poſſible means for car- 
rying into execution the moſt eſſential points of the other 
articles (and particularly that fundamental one of yield- 
ing Spain and the Weſt Indies) was the ſame thing as if 
they had rejected the whole treaty : for a verbal agree- 
ment, without ſecuring a real execution of it, is no 
agreement at all, there being no difference between not 
promiſing a thing, and the evading, after having pro- 
miſed, the performance of it, beſides the ſcandalous im- 
putation of breach of faith; and conſequently this ſeem- 
- ing complaiſance of the French king, in agreeing to all 
but one article, made no other impreſſion upon peoples 
minds, than to raiſe the greateſt indignation in Holland, 
and indeed univerſally, at ſuch an illuſive and perfidious 
behaviour, ſo unbecoming the dignity of a prince. 


Bor, to ſtate this negociation in one ſhort and clear 
view : | 


 PRELIMINARIES, after various conferences between 
the miniſters of the allies and the prime miniſter of 
France, had been reduced, as it were, by common con- 
ſent, into a treaty ; the French miniſter indeed did not 
fign them, but he ſo far encouraged the allies to do it, 

as 
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L 1246 ] 
as to defire at parting, that all poſſible diligence might 
be uſed in getting their ratifications diſpatched, particu- 
larly thoſe from England; promiſing that the approba- 
tion, and confequently the ratification of his maſter, 
ſhould be ſent in a few days. Inſtead of that approbation 
a haughty meſſage comes, to declare this great work, of 
fo much importance and expectation, for putting an end 
to a ruinous and expenſive war, null; or, which is all 
one, that the French king would not agree to the only 
effectual means, contained in the thirty-ſeventh article, 
for carrying what had been ſtipulated in ſo ſolemn a 
manner into execution, by making the reſtitution of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, in two months, the condition of an 
abſolute peace with France. Nor did his miniſters pro- 
poſe, in rejecting this, any other expedient or equivalent 
to anſwer the ſame end. France had placed PaiLie 
upon the Spaniſh throne, and maintained him there; ſhe 
was reduced to the neceſſity, for her own preſervation, 
to negociate the terms of a general pacification, by mak- 
ing PHIL IP's reſignation of that crown to King CHARLES 
the baſis of the treaty : it was incumbent then upon her 
to ſecure the execution of that condition. 'The allies, 
ſeeing no other effectual way for that purpoſe, propoſe, 
that the abſolute peace with France ſhould depend upon 
the reſignation being made in two months ; not with an 
ww air 


(' 147. J 


air of inſult, or with a view of laying a cruel hardſhip 
upon the French king, by limiting the performance of 
ſo great a point as that of dethroning his grandſon (as 


was odiouſly given out) to ſo ſhort a time; but becauſe 


it was underſtood by the nature of this whole tranſaction, 


that it could be no diflicult matter; and that he muſt - 


have been able and prepared, if he was ſincere, to get 
immediately done, what he had ſo readily and formally 
granted for the ſake of peace ; in which caſe two months 
would have been ſufhcient, and was as much time as 
could be reaſonably allowed, conſidering how far the 
ſeaſon was advanced, and how long the negociation had 
already put off the opening of the campaign : had a 
longer time been granted, and the eyacuation of Spain, 
under ſome pretence or other, been eluded at the expira- 
tion of it, the allies might have loſt the opportunity of 
purſuing the conqueſts, which the ſuperiority of their 
arms and their former ſucceſſes gave them good reaſon 
to expect; and which they did indeed do, in the remain- 
der of the year, as will be ſhewn hereafter, even beyond 
what they hoped, or the French apprehended. 


Now if a ſeparate peace had been made with France 
upon the foot of the preliminaries, without the thirty- 
ſcycnth article; while the allies muſt have continued in 

| 3 
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war with PriLie for the reduction of that monarchy 
(which muſt have been the caſe, if that article had been 
laid aſide) it is not eaſy to conceive, how and when they 
would be able to drive him out of Spain ; even ſuppoſing 
the French king ſhould give him no aſſiſtance directly or 
or indirectly; eſpecially, as he not only refuſed to give 
the allies poſſeſſion of the towns in Spain garriſoned by 
French troops, in order to facilitate the reduction of it, 
and as an expedient to avoid the cruel impoſition of 
obliging himſelf to make war upon his grandſon, but 
alſo took care, by withdrawing immediately his garriſons 
out of thoſe places, and putting them into the hands of 
the Spaniards, to have an excuſe for not doing it at all, 
by not having it in his power. This was ſo bad a ſymp- 
tom of the ſincerity of his deſire or intentions that Spain 
ſhould be reſtored, that it juſtly alarmed the allies, and 
gave them too much reaſon to apprehend he would give 
the Duke of Ax jov all poſſible aſſiſtance underhand, to 
maintain him upon that throne ; and that there could be 
no other effectual way to prevent that aſſiſtance, than to 
make, according to the thirty-ſeventh article, the conti- 
nuation of the ſuſpenſion of arms until the concluſion 
of a general peace, depend upon the reſtitution of the 
Spaniſh monarchy within the ſpace of two months : no 
other ſecurity was offered, by authority, from France for 
7 reſtoring 


[149 J 

reſtoring it, beſides verbal aſſurances of the French king's 
endeavour” to perſuade PHIL1P to reſign, and to abandon 
him intirely, if he did not comply. This, fad experience 
had ſhewn, was in reality no ſecurity at all. France, as 
has been ſaid before, had ſo perfidiouſly broke all treaties 
during the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, that, to de- 
pend on mere promiſes on his part, was a farce; and it 
would have been an inexcuſable folly to expect he would 
have kept an agreement, which was of ſo much import- 
ance to him to break or evade. * In the peace of the 
Pyrenees, where the intereſt of France was not ſo deeply 
engaged, to preſerve Portugal from falling under the 
yoke of Caſtile, as it was now to preſerve Spain in the 
hands of a grandſon, after the French king had ſworn to 
give no aſſiſtance to Portugal, yet, under pretence of 
breaking ſome corps, he ſuffered them to be entertained 
by the Portugal ambaſſador, and ſent Sc HoMBERG to 
command them ; pretending, that he could not hinder 
one that was a German to go and ſerve wherever he 
pleaſed. Thus he made no difficulty to break his word 
and oath, where the conſiderations were not ſo ſtrong as 
in the preſent caſe; and it was viſible, that no faith 


* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 528, 529. 
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which that king could pledge was to be relied on; and if 
the allies were left to conquer Spain, whilſt France was 
ſuffered to get out of the war, there could be no doubt 
but ſhe, having nothing to fear for herſelf, would have 
recourſe to her uſual infidelity : and would the allies have 
been able to prevent the grandfather, in peace, from 
giving aſſiſtance to his grandſon againſt his enemies? if 
not openly, yet privately, by money and jewels, or by 
leaving French troops in Spain, under a notion of deſer- 
tion, or of being detained upon ſome pretence by the 
Duke of Ax jou's order. How would it have been poſ- 
fible in ſuch free governments as England and Holland, 
conſiſting of different parties, and labouring already un- 
der burdenſome taxes, to continue at leaſt the ſame ex- 
pences, and maintain the ſame armies, as muſt ſtill have 
been neceſſary to keep the French king in awe, and to 
conquer at the ſame time Spain? Would it have been 
eaſy to ſettle plans, and the reſpective quotas among the 
confederates, for carrying on the war, at ſuch a diſtance? 
Would it have been eaſy, when the terms of peace were 
known, to have reconciled their different views and in- 
tereſts, and to have kept them united againſt the influ- 
ence and intrigues of France, until the Spaniſh mon- 
archy ſhould be reduced? Theſe difficulties appear fo ob- 
vious and inſuperable, and are ſo fully and unanſwerably 


ſet 
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fet forth by the Biſhop of Chicheſter, that I muſt beg 


leave, if you want farther conviction, to refer your 


Lordſhip to his third letter to a Tory member on this 


ſubject. In ſhort, the granting an abſolute peace to 
France, without a reſtitution of Spain and the Weſt In- 
dies, would have been the ſame thing as to abandon 
them intirely to the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Bourbon; 
muſt have been a diſſolution of the grand alliance, diſap- 
pointed the motives and loſt the fruits of ſo long, ſo 
expenſive, and ſo glorious a war; and would have proved, 
as BURNET expreſles it, a fatal deluſion. 


To conclude this head.—The union and Readineſs of 
the allies defeated the French king's artful endeavours to 
divide or deceive them, and to procure a peace for him- 
ſelf, leaving them to conquer Spain as they could. How- 
ever, as the ſeverity of the weather made it impoſſible 
for his armies to take the field early, he gained time, 
and got the opening of the campaign put off by ſpin- 
ing out the negociation. By a plauſible appearance of a 
diſpoſition for peace, he not only quieted the minds of 
his people, whoſe clamours, from their miſerable condi- 
tion, had been loud; but he wrought them up to a zeal 
to ſupport him, out of a reſentment for the pretended 
indignity offered their monarch, to force him to take up 
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which that king could pledge was to be relied on; and if 
the allies were left to conquer Spain, whilſt France was 
ſuffered to get out of the war, there could be no doubt 
but ſhe, having nothing to fear for herſelf, would have 
recourſe to her uſual infidelity: and would the allies have 
been able to prevent the grandfather, in peace, from 
giving aſſiſtance to his grandſon againſt his enemies? if 
not openly, yet privately, by money and jewels, or by 
leaving French troops in Spain, under a notion of deſer- 
tion, or of being detained upon ſome pretence by the 
Duke of AN jov's order. How would it have been poſ- 
fible in ſuch free governments as England and Holland, 
conſiſting of different parties, and labouring already un- 
der burdenſome taxes, to continue at leaſt the ſame ex- 
pences, and maintain the ſame armies, as muſt ſtill have 
been neceſſary to keep the French king in awe, and to 
conquer at the ſame time Spain? Would it have been 
eaſy to ſettle plans, and the reſpective quotas among the 
confederates, for carrying on the war, at ſuch a diſtance ? 
Would it have been eaſy, when the terms of peace were 
known, to have reconciled their different views and in- 
tereſts, and to have kept them united againſt the influ- 
ence and intrigues of France, until the Spaniſh mon- 
archy ſhould be reduced? Theſe difficulties appear ſo ob- 
vious and inſuperable, and are ſo fully and unanſwerably 
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ſet forth by the Biſhop of Chicheſter, that J muſt beg 


leave, if you want farther conviction, to refer your 


Lordſhip to his third letter to a Tory member on this 


ſubject. In ſhort, the granting an abſolute peace to 
France, without a reſtitution of Spain and the Weſt In- 
dies, would have been the ſame thing as to abandon 
them intirely to the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Bourbon; 
muſt have been a diſſolution of the grand alliance, diſap- 
pointed the motives and loſt the fruits of ſo long, ſo 
expenſive, and ſo glorious a war; and would have proved, 
as BURNET expreſſes it, a fatal deluſion. 


To conclude this head. The union and ſteadineſs of 
the allies defeated the French king's artful endeavours to 
divide or deceive them, and to procure a peace for him- 
ſelf, leaving them to conquer Spain as they could. How- 
ever, as the ſeverity of the weather made it impoſſible 
for his armies to take the field early, he gained time, 
and got the opening of the campaign put off by ſpin- 
ing out the negociation. By a plauſible appearance of a 
diſpoſition for peace, he not only quieted the minds of 
his people, whoſe clamours, from their miſerable condi- 
tion, had been loud; but he wrought them up to a zeal 
to ſupport him, out of a reſentment for the pretended 
indignity offered their monarch, to force him to take up 
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arms againſt his grandſon. VII LARS made him be- 
lieve, that his army in Flanders was in a pretty good 
condition; that he was ſo poſted, it was impoſſible to 
draw him out of his lines, or to force his intrench- 
ments; that there - was nothing to be apprehended, but 
the ſiege of one town, which would find the allies work 
enough for that year, as the ſeaſon was ſo far ſpent: and 
therefore the French king, rather than abandon his 
grandſon, put an end to the treaty, and determined to 
hazard another campaign —The events of which I ſhall 
now, as briefly as I can, lay before your Lordſhip. 


* In Spain, the French General AsFELD took the 
caſtle of Alicant, and NoAILLES gained ſome advantage 
over a body of Auſtrian forces. The French general the 
Marquis pz BESONs refuſed to engage Count ST An- 
REMBERG, and ſuffered him quietly to take Balaguer. 


In Portugal there was a battle on the frontier, in which 
the Portugueſe behaved very ill. The Spaniards did not 
purſue the advantage they had by this action, but with- 
drew their troops from Portugal to defend their own 


ws 


W 


1709. 
coaſt 3 
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coaſt ; being apprehenſive, that our fleet might have a 
deſign upon ſome part of it. -In Italy nothing of im- 
portance paſſed. TR 9 7] 


In Germany (the Elector of Hanover being perſuaded 
to take upon him the command of the confederate army) 
a project was formed to penetrate into Franche Comte ; 
but Count Mercy, without ſtaying for the junction of 
his Electoral Highneſs, advanced and attacked Count 
DuBouRG with a detachment much inferior to the 
French, and was defeated. The loſs on both ſides was 
thought to be equal, but the Germans were forced to re- 
paſs the Rhine; which ended the campaign there. 


TE chief ſcene of action was in Flanders, where 
the allies, having amuſed Marſhal Virtars with feint 
marches, unexpectedly inveſted *, beſieged, and took + 
the town of Tournay, and in leſs than a month after, 
that citadel, thought to be the ſtrongeſt in Europe. They 
then reſolved to beſiege Mons; but it being neceſſary, in 
order to take that place, to attack the French army 
deeply intrenched, a bloody battle enſued ; the allies 


July 3. + July 30, 1709. 
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gained a complete victory, though the loſs on both ſides 
was near equal. The French retired to Valenciennes, 
and ſecured themſelves in ſtrong lines, leaving the allies. 
to carry on the ſiege of * Mons, and take it without 
giving them any diſturbance, which put an end to a moſt 
glorious campaign, and ſoon after gave an occaſion to the 
renewal of the negociations for peace: of which an ac- 
count ſhall be given in my next. 


— 


* Befieged Sept. 20, taken Oct. 20, 170g. 


LETTER 


LETTER IX. 


My LORD, 


FTER RoviLrLe's * departure from the Hague, 
which put an end to the preliminary treaty, PzT- 

KUM was ſuffered to carry on a correſpondence with 
| 

Torcy, to try if an expedient could be found out for ; 
the thirty-ſeventh article; the difficulty in that article | 
being the only point, in appearance, for which the con- | 
ferences were broken off. The point they offered to ſa- 
tisfy the allies in was, that the French king would not | 
directly nor indirectly aſſiſt his grandſon : the expedient | 


propoſed to ſecure that point was the ſame with that [| 
which PETKUM had intimated, as from himſelf, the day iſt 
before RoviLLE went away; viz. That three towns i 
ſhould be put into the hands of the allies, to be reſtored 1 


* June, 9. | 
to A 
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to France when the affairs of Spain ſhould be ſettled, or 
otherwiſe to be retained by them: which amounted to 
no more, than that France might be willing to loſe three 
towns more, that PHIL IF might keep Spain and the 
Weſt Indies. However the allies, to ſhew their readineſs 
to put an end to the war as ſoon as poſſible, with honour 
and ſafety, wete willing to enter into an expedient of this 
kind, although the beſt that could be agreed to might 
ſtill hazard the loſs of that monarchy to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria: the places therefore ought to bear ſome equality 
to that for which they were given in pawn; but the an- 
ſwer made to every propoſition of this ſort ſhewed, they 
meant nothing but to amuſe and diſtract the allies *. 


Tux firfl demand made by the allies was, to have put 
into their poſſeſſion the Spaniſh places that were then in 
the hands of the French king : the delivering up of theſe 
might have been a good ſtep towards the reduction of 
that kingdom; but this was flatly refuſed, as has been 
ſaid before; and that the French king might put it out 
of his power to treat about it, he ordered his troops to 
be drawn out of all the ſtrong places in Spain, and ſoon 

after out of that kingdom. He would have had this paſs 


AE 


r 


* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 549. 
for 
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for an evacuation of it, although the French forces con- 
tinued ſtill in the neighbourhood ; with what deſign is 
not difficult to gueſs. A ſhew truly was made of leaving 
Spain to defend itſelf; and PriLie prevailed upon the 
Spaniards to make greater efforts than was ever expected 
from them: this was done by the French king, to de- 
ceive both the allies and his own ſubjects, who cried out 
| loudly for peace; but while his troops were called out of 
that kingdom, as many deſerted by a viſible connivance, 
as made up ſeveral battalions. All the Walloon regiments, 
as being ſubjects of Spain, were ſent thither; and in 
caſe of a peace, Marſhal Ber wick, in the French ſer- 
vice, was to be permitted to go and command in Spain : 
by this means King Prirtie was not weakened by the 
recall of the French troops, and the places in Spain could 
not be any more demanded of France; ſhe pretended 
indeed to be ſincere and deſirous to remove all difficulties 
in the way of peace, but at the ſame time, and by the 
ſame action, increaſed the difficulties ſhe would ſeem to 
remove, by rendering the moſt reaſonable propoſals of 
the allies for that purpoſe impracticable; and afterwards 
complained of the allies for inſiſting upon means for the 
reduction of Spain, which were not in the power of 
France to comply with, while ſhe herſelf took care to 
create that impoſſibility. 
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Tux next expedient, as the moſt important towards 
the reduction of Spain, was, that Bayonne and Perpig- 
nan, French towns on the frontier of Spain, might be 
put into the hands of the allies, which would cut off 
all communication between France aad Spain, and might 
enable the allies to ſend forces thither with leſs expence 
and trouble, in a ſhorter time. This was an expedient 
which the French king could not ſay was out of his 
power to comply with; but it was ſaid, it ſuited not 
with the dignity of that monarch, nor. the ſafety of his 
ſubjects, to put the keys of his kingdom into the hands 
of. the allies, not knowing what uſe they might make of 
them, or when he ſhould have them again : this was ar- 
guing very right for a man who never intended that 
ſhould be done, which is made the condition on which 
the caution he depoſits ſhall be reſtored. 


In ſhort, by theſe and ſuch like evaſions it appeared, 
that the French did not care to pledge any of their towns, 
but ſuch as might be eaſily taken, or they could be will- 
ing to part with for good and all, as a trifling conſidera- 
tion for ſecuring effectually the monarchy of Spain to the 
houſe of Bourbon: and therefore they would give no ſe- 
curity but what, if accepted, they deſigned: to forfeit, by 
not doing, or ſuffering to be done, what would give them 
a right to demand it again, ON 
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Ox the fide of the Emperor, Thionville was refuſed ; 
they ſeemed diſpoſed to give ſome cautionary towns in 
the Netherlands, but Douay, Arras, and Cambray, which 


were of moſt conſequence, and might lay them open to 
the invaſion of the allies, were excepted. A ſure indi- 


cation that the French king would do nothing that might 


lay him under a neceſſity to oblige his grandſon to reſtore 
Spain and the Weſt Indies, which nobody could doubt of 
his having in his power, if he would ſet earneſtly about 
it : ſo that all the offers on the part of France appearing 
illuſory, theſe negociations by letters came to nothing, 
and were dropped for ſome time, as one fide never pro- 
poſed what the other could accept; unleſs the allies 
would be content with the name of an expedient, inſtead 
of the thing, and take that for a ſecurity, which they 
were ſure beforehand could by no means anſwer the end 
for which it was given. | 


* WHILE theſe negociations were carrying on by let- 
ters, the Duke of Ax j ov did not only take all the proper 
meaſures he could, to ſuſtain himſelf in the monarchy 
which his grandfather, in PR, was treating to 


* Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 148, 149, 150. 
X 2 
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give up, but publiſhed a manifeſto, proteſting againſt all 
that ſhould be done at the Hague to his prejudice ; de- 
claring he would adhere to his faithful ſubjects: he alſo 
appointed plenipotentiaries in his name, who gave the 
States notice of their powers and inſtructions ; and in a 
letter to the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, intimations how 
grateful King PII Ir would be, if, by the means of his 
 Grace's good offices, his deſires might be complied with; 
but no anſwer was given to this letter, or notice taken 
of it. 


HowEeveR, ſome time after, the States, to ſhew their 
readineſs to hearken to any reaſonable propoſal for re- 
moving the difficulties that obſtructed the concluſion of 
peace, permitted PR KM, at the requeſt of M. Toxcy, 
to go to France to try if his preſence could help to find 
out an expedient, which had been in vain attempted by 
letters. | 


AFTER ſome ſtay there, * he returned to the Hague, 
without bringing ſo much as the pretence of an expedient 
for the thirty-ſeventh article, the object of his journey; 
but inſtead of that, 4 brought the ſenſe of the French 


» 


— 


—— 


Dec. 6, 1709, + Lamberti, vol. v. p. 314317. 
court, 
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court, in a * paper dictated by M. Toxcy, propoſing 
that, without any farther talk of the preliminary articles, 
the winter months might be employed in negociating a 
definitive peace; that ſuppreſſing the form of theſe arti- 
cles, the French king was willing to keep the ſubſtance 
of them; to treat upon the foundation of the conceſſion 
made in them to the allies, and to name plenipotentiaries 
for that purpoſe. It was evident at the firſt view, that 
this ſcheme overturned all the preliminaries at once, giv- 
ing an intire liberty to diſpute every point afreſh, though 
the French king had pretended to agree to all of them, 
excepting one article. + The aſſurance of the French 
muſt be wonderful, in conceiving that they could impoſe 
upon the allies, eſpecially in their glorious ſituation, with 
new captious diſtinctions; that which had formerly been 
made between the ſpirit and the letter in the partition 
treaty, was too well remembered for them to be deceived 
by quirks of the ſame kind, ſuch, as a diſtinction be- 
tween the form and the ſubſtance. If this could have 
paſſed upon them, the form of theſe articles would ſoon 
have been found to be the ſubſtance of them, and the 
pretended ſubſtance would prove a ſhadow only. 


* Dated Nov. 27, 1709. 
*s Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 150—153. 
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Tur States having, in concert with the miniſters of 
the principal allies, conſidered, that the French king had 
approved, and conſtantly declared his readineſs- to con- 
form to all the other articles of the preliminaries, if an 
expedient could be agreed upon to remove the difficul- 
ties of the thirty-ſeventh ; and that to procure ſuch an 
expedient was the only motive and foundation of PR- 
KUM's journey to Paris; and that the -propoſal he had 
brought was ſo far from any thing of that kind, that it 
was a total ſubverſion of all the preliminaries; it was 
unanimouſly agreed and publicly declared not to be ſatiſ- 
factory; and * it was reſolved to inſiſt upon the prelimi- 
nary articles and the execution of them, before the con- 
cluſion of a definitive treaty. How prudent and neceſſary 
this reſolution was, ſoon appeared by a freſh inſtance of 
French duplicity : that king, about the time that 
 PETKUM returned from Paris, let the Duke of Anjou 
know, that he need not be alarmed at the recalling of 
the French troops; that he would never abandon him; 
and that he had ordered twelve battalions, then in Spain, 
to join the Spaniards, in caſe King CHARLES ſhould make 
an irruption in Arragon . 


5 


—— 


* Reſolution of the States, Dec. 14, 1709. Lamberti, vol. v. p. 316. 
+ Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 153, 154. 
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Tur French court, by the unanimity of the allies, 
were diſappointed in their aim to create diviſions and jea- 
louſies between them, for which this new and extraordi- 
nary propoſal was plainly calculated. 


Fox ſome time after this, there was a pauſe in the 
negociations for peace, when an expreſs brought a freſh 
* project from France: it was an amplification of the laſt, . 
and caſt the preliminaries into a new form. Beſides ſe- 
veral material alterations, there was. only a bare promiſe 
for the reſtitution of Spain and the Welt Indies: the 
clauſe in the fourth article, by which the French king is 
to take proper meaſures to oblige his grandſon to quit 
that monarchy, is left out. The reſtoration of the two 
Electors is inſiſted upon, and that of the EleQor of Ba- 
varia, in particular, to the upper palatinate, in contradic- 
tion to the preliminaries, by which it was agreed, that 
it ſhould remain to the Elector Palatine. The expedient 
for the thirty-ſeventh article is, towns in Flanders of the 
French king's own chooſing: the execution of all the 
articles is to be deferred, until the concluſion of the treaty 
and the exchange of the ratifications. 


>. — 


* Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 13. 
Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 155. 
Tus 
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Tuus again the two great ends of a preliminary treaty, 
which are to agree to ſome fundamental points, and ſe- 
cure the execution of them, before the concluſion of a 
general peace, are utterly deſtroyed ; and the French 
king, as if this propoſal had been an act of grace, declares 
himſelf free from all engagements, if it be not accepted “. 


As this ſcheme was in effect the ſame with the paper 
brought by PET& UM, and France had all along excepted 
to nothing but the thirty-ſeventh article, the allies de- 
termined to adhere to the reſt, and admit of no con- 
ferences, until France ſhould explain herſelf fully on that 
point ; and let her know, that they ſhould not decline to 
treat upon an equivalent for the thirty-ſeventh article, if 
ſhe admitted the reſt of the preliminaries; to which 
they required a preciſe anſwer: an account of which I 
mall lay before your Lordſhip in my next letter. 


ͤ— „ 


* Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 107. 
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HE ſteadineſs on the part of the allies mentioned 

in my laſt, brought another * meſſage from Paris, 
fignifying, that the French king agreed to all the preli- 
minaries but the thirty-ſeventh article ; and if the allies 
would conſent, that his miniſters ſhould come into Hol- 
land, and confer upon that article, he did not doubt, but 
what ſhould be propoſed would be to their ſatisfaction. 
This was ſo full a declaration, as gave ſome hopes that 
this difficulty, which appeared to be the only one, might 
be adjuſted ; and therefore the States ſent + paſſports : 


but foreſeeing the bad effects of ſuffering the French mi- 


niſters to come into the heart of their country, they ap- 


— 


* Feb. 1710. Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 157, 158. 
+ Feb. 2.3» 1710. 
3 pointed 
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pointed Gertruydenberg to be the place where the Mar- 
ſhal p'HuxELLEs and the Abbot PoLlIGNAC ſhould 
meet the Dutch Deputies, Meſſ. Buys and VAX DER 


DusstN. They met, and had the firſt “ conferences at 
Moerdyck. | 


+ Tur French plenipotentiaries endeavoured to ſhew, 
that it was the intereſt of the allies to make a ſeparate 
peace with France, excluſive of Spain ; that the French 
king would enter into the moſt folemn engagements, to 
remove all ſuſpicien of his giving his grandſon any aſſiſ- 
tance, and would pledge towns as a ſecurity for perform- 
ing his promiſe. The Deputies could not forbear ex- 
preffing their ſurprize at nothing being offered, but a 
repetition of what had been already rejected. The French 
miniſters ſaid, their maſter would never be brought to 
declare war againſt his grandſon; and therefore there was 
no other way to procure the Spaniſh monarchy for the 
Arch-duke, than by giving a part of it to PRII I: that 
if the allies would conſent to leave him Naples and Si- 
cily, he might be engaged to reſign the reſt to the Arch- 
duke. The Deputies replied, that ſuch a partition was 
incompatible with the treaties which the allies had made 
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Witlt one another, as well as with the whole tenour of 


the preliminary articles, acknowledged by the French 
themſelves to be the foundation of the treaty: that they 
were come to hear what equivalent they had to propoſe, 
in lieu of the thirty-ſeventh article, which was the only 
one that had been objected to, and not to debate any 


other point. The plenipotentiaries deſired to ſend a cou- | 


rier to France for farther inſtructions. From this time 
couriers paſſed and repaſſed between Gertruydenberg and 
the Hague: frequent conferences were held between the 
French Plenipotentiaries and the Dutch Deputies : PRT- 
KUM was employed in ſeveral meſſages backwards and 
forwards : but for a minute detail of all that paſſed in 
this famous negociation, which laſted from the beginning 
of March to the twenty-third of July, when the French 
ſuddenly broke it off, I muſt beg leave to refer your 
Lordſhip to the * authors that then lived, and have 
wrote fully on that ſubject; and I ſhall give you, as 
briefly as I can, the ſubſtance of the propoſals made at 
different times on the part of the French, and of the 
anſwers returned on the part of the allies. 


PR, 4 & a wor. ith. 


* Lamberti. Biſhop of Chicheſter, Burnet. | 
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* THAT of a ſeparate treaty between France and the 
allies, excluſive of Spain, was again renewed, and again 
refuſed. They then demanded Naples and Sicily for 
PIII; if that did not pleaſe the allies, they ſhould let 
him have the kingdom of Arragon : if that was not liked, 


he would be content with Naples, Sardinia, and _ _— 
niſh places upon the coaſt of Tuſcany. | 


+ In the next conference they give up Sicily and Sar- 


dinia, and fix upon Naples, with the places upon the 


coaſt of Tuſcany, or the kingdom 'of Arragon. They 
inſiſt upon theſe alternatives for a conſiderable time; and 


in I another conference which they deſired to have with 
the Deputies, would not depart from them. However 


they defiſt from Naples, and PRHILI will be ſatisfied 


with Sicily and Sardinia, and the places upon the coaſt 
of Tuſeoy . 


8 AT laft — recede from the places upon the coaſt 
of Tuſcany, and will be contented with Sicily and Sar- 


dt 


8 


March 21, 22. Second Conference. Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 40, 41. 


+ April 7, 8. Third Conference. Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 50. 
t April 24. Fourth Conference, Lamberti, vol. vi, p. 62. 
Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 56, 57. F May 24, 25. Fifth Conference. 
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dinia; deſiring at the ſame time, that what farther de- 
.mands the allies had to make, and eſpecially the Empire, 


might be ſpecified. 


Norhix could be more directly againſt the prelimi- 
naries, than the propoſal of a partition; but the allies 


. were willing to give ſomething for a general peace, and 


the Deputies never rejected that method to come at it. 
The French having greatly retrenched their firſt demands, 
they were at laſt, as they had often been, but now in a 
more peremptory manner, aſked, ſuppoſing a partition 
was agreed to, and that Sicily and Sardinia ſhould be 
given to King Pritie, which way the French king 
propoſed to fecure the reſt of the Spaniſh monarchy to 
King CHARLEs *®. As the reaſon why the allies inſiſted 
on the thirty-ſeventh article was, that they might have a 
general peace, and not be involved in a ſeparate war with 
Spain ; this was the buſineſs of theſe conferences; and 
there could be no ſenſe in pretending to demand a parti- 
tion upon any. other terms, than, that if the allies ſhould 
give up one part of that monarchy to the Duke of Ax- 
jou, he ſhould reſign the reſt to King CHarLes. It 
muſt be preſumed, that the grandfather knew the grand- 
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ſon's mind upon this head, and that he had authority 
from him to treat of a partition, or that he himſelf had 
the power in his hands to oblige him to conſent to it. 
The anſwer was, that he was willing to concert mea- 
ſures with the allies according to the fourth article: but 
this could by no means be ſufficient ; it was inconſiſtent 
with a general peace, which the allies had conſtantly in- 
ſiſted upon, and would neceſſarily engage them in a Spa- 
niſh war, which they had been treating of a partition to 
prevent. 


Bur, to underſtand the meaning of the French more 
diſtinctly, the Deputies defired to know, what thoſe 
meaſufes were? And here inſuperable difficulties were 
ſtarted, about the number of troops to be employed to 
reduce Spain and the Weſt Indies; what ſhare each 
ſhould contribute; how they ſhould act, whether jointly 
or ſeparately ; who ſhould command, and by whom the 
inſtructions for acting ſhould be formed for the opera- 
tions both by ſea and land *; which plainly ſhewed, 
that the execution of the meaſures would prove imprac- 
ticable. To remove theſe objections the French pleni- 
potentiaries ſaid, if the Duke of AnjJoy would not be 
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* Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 155. 
perſuaded 
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perſuaded to quit Spain, a ſum of money ſhould be an- | 
nually paid by France towards the expence the. allies. 
ſhould be at, during the war, to reduce Spain and the 
Weſt Indies. Here new difficulties aroſe, firſt in ſettling . 
the ſum and ſecuring the payment: the ſecurity of the 
richeſt bankers in Paris was offered: but what remedy 
could the allies have. againſt theſe bankers, in caſe of 
failure? or how could they come at them, who muſt all: 
break whenever the French king had a. mind they 
mould *. 


Ir was plain it was to no purpoſe to think of con- 
certing meaſures for purſuing the war with Spain, after 
peace ſhould be made with France. What had been ſaid 
about troops and money, evidently ſhewed, nothing of 
that kind could be imagined, which France would not be 
able to defeat by the difficulties with which ſhe would 
take care to puzzle it. All propoſals of this nature were 
not only contrary to the thing deſigned by the prelimi- 
naries, which was a general peace, but alſo contrary to 
what was declared by the French to be their meaning 
in propoſing a partition; which was, that the Spaniſh - 
monarchy ſhould be effectually given up to King 
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* Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 169—173- 
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CHARLES, ſome part being taken out of it for the be- 
nefit of PHILIP; and if there really were need of force 
to compel the Duke of Ax jou, which was not at all 
probable, it ought to lay wholly on the French king, 
who had from the beginning promiſed the reſtitution of 
Spain and the Weſt Indies, and laid it down as the foun- 
dation for treating; which left no room to doubt, but 
that he knew he could oblige his grandſon to conſent 
to it : otherwiſe ſuch a promiſe could be made with no 
other view than to amuſe and impoſe upon the allies. 
However, if force was neceſſary, the allies were willing 
the troops they had in Portugal and Catalonia ſhould act 
in concert with the French king's - to obtain this end, 
within the two months, or ſuch other limited time as 
ſhould be agreed on. And whoever conſiders the Duke 
of AnNJou's dependance on France, will eaſily be ſatiſ- 
fied, that if ſhe was ſincere, and in earneſt meant what 
her miniſters conſtantly profeſſed, a ſmall force, and a 
very little time, would be more than enough. 


Uros theſe confiderations, the allies reſolved to reject 
the offer of money that had been made, becauſe it ſup- 
poſed a particular peace with France, and the continua- 
tion of the war with Spain, and to demand of the French 
to explain themſelves upon the ſubject of the evacuation 


of 
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of Spain and the Weſt Indies, in favour of King 
CHARLES, agreeably to the preliminaries; which being 
complied with, the allies would declare their intention 
with reſpect to the partition, and would facilitate the 
means to finiſh the reſt, and bring the whole to a good 
concluſion; and that unleſs France did this, all farther 
conferences could be to no purpoſe. 


* Tris reſolution being communicated to the French 
plenipotentiaries, they were pleaſed to call ſuch a pe- 
remptory ſummons to explain themſelves, a formal rup- 
ture of the treaty; and upon the return of an expreſs 
they ſent to Verſailles, which ſtaid but a very little time, 
they + write a very long letter to the Penſionary in the 
form of a manifeſto, and leave Gertruydenberg them- 
ſelves the twenty-fifth of July. | 


To put the conduct of the French in one ſhort view: 


A PRELIMINARY treaty for peace is negociated at the 
Hague between miniſters on the part of the allies and on 
the part of France : the reſtitution of the Spaniſh mon- 


— 
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* July 8, 1710. + July 20, 1710, 
2 aarchy 
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archy to King CHARLEs is ſtipulated in the moſt expreſs 
terms. 


THis treaty is ſigned by the allies, without any ob- 
jection by the French, except to the method propoſed 
in the thirty-ſeventh article, for ſecuring the execution 
of it in a certain manner and in a certain time. 


Ar the deſire of France, negociations are frequently 
renewed in different ſhapes, profeſſedly, only to find an 
expedient for that article, upon oh nr aſſurances of 
her agreeing to all the reſt. 


Various expedients are ſuggeſted and refuſed, being 
either impracticable or ineffectual, or tending to hold the 
allies engaged in a particular war with Spain, while 
France would enjoy the benefits of peace. 


To put an end to all difficulties the French declare, 
the only way to procure the Spaniſh monarchy to King 
CHARLES, is to give a part of it to PIII; which, 
after ſeveral propoſals, they reduce and fix to Sicily and 
Sardinia. 


THE 
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Tux allies make no objection to this expedient, but 
deſire to know, in caſe it ſhould be accepted, whether 
the French would then ſign and execute the preliminary 


articles, and how the reſtitution of Spain and the Weſt 
Indies ſhould be ſecured. 


Tux French take this reaſonable demand very ill, and 
cry out loudly againſt it, as a deſign on the part of the 
allies to break off the conferences ; although the propoſal 
of Sicily and Sardinia in favour of PIII could not 
poſſibly have any other meaning, than to remove the 
pretended difficulty of evacuating Spain and the Weſt 
Indies in favour of King CHARLES. In ſhort, the French 
defire the allies to quit part of what the preliminaries 
give them for the ſake of the reſt, and are very angry, 
if they are aſked, which way the reſt is to be had. They 
fix upon a partition, and becauſe the allies would be ſe- 
cured of having what the French themſelves declared 
ſhould be the effect and conſideration of that partition, 
if agreed to, they abruptly put an end to the negocia- 
tion. Can any thing, my Lord, be more unjuſt, more 
abſurd, and indeed more ridiculous, than this way of 
proceeding ? 
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- AFTER What has been ſo fully diſcuſſed relating to 
this negociation, it would be unneceſſary to trouble your 
Lordſhip with the letter of the plenipotentiaries to the 
Penſionary at length; but to ſatisfy your curioſity, you 
may find it in * Lamberti; and I am perſuaded you will 
agree with me, that inſtead of being a true and natural 
expoſition of what paſſed in the conferences at Gertruy- 
denberg, it is a groſs miſrepreſentation of facts, unſup- 
ported by reaſon, conceived in odious and angry expreſ- 
fions, with cruel and unjuſt reproaches, in return for the 
direct and candid behaviour of the Dutch Deputies, 
though ſet forth with all the art of a French writer and 
of a dexterous miniſter +. 


Bur if your Lordſhip thinks it worth your while to 
read that fallacious libel, I muſt beg you will alſo caft 
your eye upon the J reſolution of the States of the 
twenty-ſeventh of July in anſwer to it. It is written 
with that plainneſs and fincerity, it is ſo free from diſ- 
guiſe and artifice, there is in it ſuch ſolid reaſoning, ſo 
much good ſenſe, ſuch a force of truth, that a man muſt 
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* Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 60. 
+ Biſhop of Chicheſter's fourth letter, p. 174. 
Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 65. 
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be a very bad judge, or, like the author of the ſketch, 
have no very honeſt heart, who cannot ſee, or will not 
own, that the integrity and honour of the allies is abun- 
dantly juſtified and cleared from the falſe aſperſions, 
which the French would throw upon them; and that 
the bad ſucceſs of the negociations, however they may 
labour to fix it elſewhere, is intirely owing to them- 
ſelves ; it being exceeding evident, that the French king 
put it out of the power of the allies to make a general 
peace, by refuſing to give them Spain and the Weſt In- 
dies; without which a good peace could never be made 
to anſwer the end for which the war was undertaken, 
and to reap the fruits of the great advantages they had 
obtained by it.— The more this affair is examined into, 
the more you will be convinced of the inſincerity of the 
French, and the neceſſity the allies were under to act 
as they did. 


Your Lordſhip perhaps may wonder, that a negocia- 
tion ſhould continue above four months to debate and 
decide one ſingle point, which might as eaſily have been 
decided in as many weeks: but you muſt conſider, that 
LEwis the Fourteenth had taken poſſeſſion of the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy in favour of his grandſon, had main- 
tained him in it by force, againſt the joint efforts of the 

moſt 
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moſt conſiderable powers in Europe: unaccuſtomed till 
this war, not to conquer in the field; and in negociations 
for peace, not to dictate the conditions of the treaty; his 
pride impatiently bore the cruel reverſe of fortune in mi- 
litary operations; and rather than ſuffer Spain and the 
Weſt Indies, the great object of all his views and actions 
for above fifty years, to be torn from his family, had re- 
courſe to all imaginable tricks and ſhifts, endeavouring 
to preſerve, by dint of negociation, what he could not 
ſave, without the hazard of his own dominions, by dint 
of arms. For this reaſon, he ſent and kept his miniſters 
ſo long at Gertruydenberg, to treat with the Dutch De- 
puties, and renewed the conferences ſo often with many 
captious propoſals, tending either to procure a ſeparate 
peace for himſelf, while the allies ſhould continue in a 
war with Spain; or to diſſolve the grand alliance, by 
creating, if poſſible, diſputes, jealouſies, and diviſions 
among the confederates about the acceptance or refuſal 
of the offers: while he amuſed his own miſerable ſub- 
jects by prolonging the conferences, and made them eaſy 
with the hopes of an approaching peace, his emiſſaries 
ſcattered induſtriouſly abroad artful inſinuations to make 
the free people of England and Holland uneaſy, as if the 
Engliſh miniſtry and the Penſionary, with their friends, 
had a deſign to perpetuate a war for their own intereſts. 

Had 
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Had any of theſe dangerous ſchemes taken place, all 
things muſt (as they did afterwards, by ſuch means pre- 
vailing) have run into the utmoſt confuſion ; and not- 
withſtanding the many victories and great progreſs of the 
confederate forces in the Low Countries againſt France, 
all hopes of recovering Spain and the Weſt Indies from 
the houſe of Bourbon muſt have been loſt. The pru- 
dence and patience of the States in not ſending away the 
French plenipotentiaries, the ſteadinef; and union of the 
allies in not being caught by inſidious. offers, exhauſted 
and diſappointed the reſources of French policy and 
craft; which proved as weak and unſucceſsful in the art 
of negociating during theſe conferences, as their arms 


had done during this war in that of fighting. 


Tur allies were extremely deſirous, as appeared by 
their readineſs and diſpoſition in treating, to put an end 
to the war upon ſafe and honourable terms ; but the 
proſpect or rumours of peace did not flacken their pre- 
parations for an early and vigorous campaign. The Duke 
of MARLBOROUGH, as ſoon as he * took the field, 
in ſpite of the gaſconades made by ViLLars of the 
bravery of his troops, and their eagerneſs to come to an 
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engagement, paſſed their ſtrong lines, and beſieged and 
* took Douay and Fort Eſcarp without oppoſition, while 
the conferences were ſtill depending; which made the 
injurious and inſolent letter written to the Penſionary by 
the French plenipotentiaries, to put an end to them, 


very ſurprizing. 


Two days after they had left Gertruydenberg, the 
Duke of Ax jou received a conſiderable diſgrace at Al- 
menara, and in about three weeks after that, his whole 
army was intirely + defeated at Saragoſſa, beyond a poſ- 
ſibility of maintaining his ground in Spain without the 
aſſiſtance of France. The deſperate condition of that 
prince's affairs, the important conqueſts which the Duke 
of MARLBOROUGH had already made of towns in the 
Low Countries, more than what was ſtipulated to be 
yielded by the preliminary treaty, and the probability of 
his carrying them ſtill farther this year (as he did by 
taking Bethune, St. Vincent, and Aire) into the domi- 
nions of France, raiſed the expectation of every body, 
that the French king, unable to retrieve both his own 
and his grandſon's affairs, rather than be ruined himſelf, 
would have perſuaded or obliged PHIL I to agree to the 


* June IS, 1710. 7 Aug. 20, 1710. 
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reſtitution of Spain and the Weſt Indies, for Sicily and 
Sardinia ; which there is no doubt but the allies would 
have accepted, although not without ſome reluctance 
from the court of Vienna. But the French made no ad- 
vances of that nature; not a word of peace and ſincerity, 
or of a defire to put a ſtop to the effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood, was heard from Paris, directly or indirectly ; nay, 
in ſome inſtances they put on as imperious an air, as if 
the affairs of France and Spain had been in a moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate : PETKUM received letters from M. Toxcy 
in that ſtile. This unaccountable behaviour did not want 
an explanation long; and even the Abbot PoLIGNAC 
pointed at the meaning of it in a few words the day be- 
fore he left Holland: when he was told by a perſon ſur- 
prized at their breaking off the conferences ſo abruptly, 
that the Duke of MAaRLBoROUGH would be able to carry 
his arms into the heart of France, he replied coolly, 
Ce que nous perdrons en Flanders, nous gagnerons 
« en Angleterre;” What we ſhall loſe in Flanders, we 
ſhall gain in England: which ſhall be more fully ex- 
plained in my next. 


Aa LETTER 


LETTER KI. 


My Lon sp, 


HE Abbot PoLlIGNAC was not, and indeed could 
not well be miſtaken in the reaſon he gave for 
breaking off the negociation. What he ſaid was fore- 
ſeen and foretold by thoſe that were at all converſant at 
our court ; and conſequently the French could not be ig- 
norant of the precarious ſtate of affairs there : they had 
friends enough to acquaint them with it. 


THAT they would ſeriouſly have thought of peace, if 
nothing of this kind had happened, cannot be certainly 
affirmed ; but ſuppoſe them (and there is large room for 
the ſuppoſition) to have been at this time diſpoſed to it, 
under the apprehenſion that after their many fruitleſs 
chicanes and vain attempts to deceive and divide the 
allies, there was no way left to ſave their country, 
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but by a peace; yet, from the inſtant they had notice of 
the alterations made here, and ſuch others as were then 
probable, and ſoon after actually followed, would not 


any ſtep of theirs towards it have been groſsly impo- 
litic ? 


Tu muſt have been void of common ſenſe (and the 
French are no fools) if from the apparent. advantages 
with which they might flatter themſelves by a change, 
which was already begun in the Engliſh adminiſtration, 
they had not ſuſpended their pacific intentions, and, not- 
withſtanding their daily loſſes, waited to ſee the events 
of intrigues that were then viſibly carrying on at St. 
James's : eſpecially as the Queen's averſion to the Ducheſs 
of MARLBOROUGH, and her ſtrong inclinations in fa- 
vour of another perſon, were no longer a ſecret. This 
miſunderſtanding between her Majeſty and her Grace 
was the original ſource of the political convulſions in 
England, and ſoon after in Europe. I ſhall give your 
Lordſhip a ſketch of that unhappy anecdote. Her Grace's 
familiar intimacy with the Queen from their tender ages, 
had gained her ſuch an affection and aſcendant in her 
Majeſty's heart, as to have the abſolute direction of her 


royal will and actions, both public and private, for many 
years. . | 


AT 
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Ar laſt, by ſome unaccountable fatality, whether in- 
toxicated by riches or pride, the Ducheſs ſeemed to grow 
weary of a conſtant attendance upon her fond and obe- 
dient miſtreſs, and to look upon her high and envied ſta- 
tion as a drudgery, rather than a benefit and honour. 
Surfeited with power and with the royal favour, and for 


her own eaſe and relief, ſhe introduced a bedchamber- - 


woman, her near relation, into the ſame free acceſs to 
the Queen's preſence, as ſhe herſelf had enjoyed; vainly 
imagining (a ſurprizing thing in one of her underſtand- 
ing, education, and experience at court) that though ſhe 
frequently neglected her own uſual attendance, ſhe might 
{till preſerve the ſame affection and authority with the 


Queen, and depute another to perform the engaging of- 
fices of a perſonal confidence, by which that affection 
and authority were acquired, and muſt be maintained; 
or that ſhe could depend upon her faithful deputy to be 
content with the troubleſome duty of a conſtant and 
cloſe waiting, and not lay hold of and improve the ob- 
vious advantages of ſo favourable a ſituation to her own 
benefit. The bedchamber-woman had learnt the arts of 
court; the temptation was too great, the object too glo- 
rious and ſtriking to be reſiſted : ſhe ſtudied and ob- 
ſerved her Majeſty's temper with ſo much attention and 
addreſs as to get full poſſeſſion of her heart, and to leave 


no 
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no room there for a diſcarded rival. Mr, HARL RTV at 
that time happened to be ſecretary of ſtate, who had the 
fame obligation for his high ſtation to Lord Marr no- 
' ROUGH and Lord GopoLPHiN, as * Mrs. HIL T had to 
the Ducheſs for the Queen's favour and confidence. 


Mx. HARLEY was converſant in parliamentary forms 
and proceedings and in old records; appeared learned by 
being myſterious ; had no genius for buſineſs, but to 
puzzle and perplex it ; had great ambition, but no capa- 
city to gratify it, unleſs by intrigues and the weakneſs of 
others: he was alſo related to Mrs. HILL. Fellow-ſer- 
vants in the ſame court, with the ſame views and of the 
ſame principles, ſoon joined in a cloſe intimacy and cor- 
reſpondence. Frequent acceſs to the cloſet by their of- 
fices gave them opportunities to whiſper and inculcate 
ſuch notions into the Queen, as they had previouſly con- 
certed for their own ends, and to the diſadvantage of the 
abſent Ducheſs. Her Grace's behaviour furniſhed them 
with materials for that purpoſe : ſhe had too long thought 
herſelf ſecure, and ſhewed no jealouſy of the favour be- 
ſtowed on a perſon ſhe had raiſed. The diſcovery of her 
ſubſtitute's infidelity, when it was too late, flung her 


_— 


— 


* Mrs. Maſham. 
into 


„ 
into reſentments, violent and indiſcreet, againſt one ſhe 
had raiſed from nothing, which gave greater offence to- 
the royal miſtreſs, than to the new favourite ſervant. 
Her expoſtulations with the Queen herſelf, when ſhe 
perceived her credit declining, were more paſſionate than 
became a ſubject towards a ſovereign, that had been ſo 
bountiful to her and her family. It is ſaid, that en- 


raged at ſome refuſal in the cloſet, the clapt-to the door | 


when ſhe went out with ſuch a fury in the Queen's face, 
that the noiſe. echoed through the whole apartment, 
which ſerved only to increaſe her Majeſty's diſpleaſure 
towards her Grace, and to ſtrengthen the hands of her 
enemies; who, from her impetuoſity, daily gained more 
favour, and grew more ſanguine and enterprizing. The 
Duke of MARLBOROUGH and Earl GopoLPHniN's inſe- 
parable connection with the Ducheſs, and their grateful 
attachment to her perſon, by obligations as well as al- 
liance, was ſuch an impediment in the way of the new 
projector, that he found it abſolutely neceſſary to diſcon- 
tent and diſgrace them, in order to. compaſs his aſpiring 


views. To attack and diſplace two ſuch great men, ſor- 
tified with ſuch innumerable friends and univerſal fame, . 


by their long and faithful ſervices to their Queen and 


Country, and. indeed for the liberties of Europe, was a 
bold undertaking : however it muſt be attempted ; his 
25 new 
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new ſyſtem of power could not be carried on, nor could 
he prevent his own downfal without it. 


- Hz depended upon Mrs. Masnam's credit at court, 
and ſhe upon his crafty counſels : thus aſſociated, they 
reſolved to lay fiege to the adminiſtration : they broke 
ground at firſt covertly and with caution, and worked, as 
it were by ſap, to undermine gradually the Queen's good 
opinion of thoſe who had conducted her affairs with great 

glory and ſucceſs. Her Majeſty's diſlike to the Ducheſs 
| was maſked with great diſſimulation for ſome time, with 

reſpect to the government, as if no change of the mi- 
niſtry and meaſures was intended by it; but the new 
confederacy ſoon perſuaded her to nominate, as of her 
own mere motion, ſuch perſons to vacant employments, 
as were no friends to the miniſters, without their advice 
or participation, knowing that it muſt 'create a heart- 
burning in thoſe who uſed to recommend to places ; 
which is the teſt of credit at court; and knowing alſo, 
how to make a proper advantage of the uneaſineſs ſhewn 
at her Majeſty's taking upon her to a& by her own au- 
thority, and to be (for that was the cant word) truly 
Queen ; although ſhe was no more Queen than before ; 
nor was there any other difference, than that the power 
in diſpoſal of offices was, with her Majeſty's affection, 

transferred 
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transferred from the Ducheſs of MarrBoroven to 
Mrs. MASHAM. | | 


SUCH viſible evidence of a new bias and growing in- 
fluence: at court, and the daily mortifications which the 
wiſe Treaſurer and the brave General met with, by the 


prevailing credit of thoſe who had no reputation or me- 


rit, made it impoſſible for them to fit in council with a 
Secretary of State whom they found conſtantly engaged 
in dark and dangerous intrigues againſt them. The op- 
poſition grew ſo great, that to act in confidence with him 
was irreconcileable to common prudence ; and to renew 
a good underſtanding between them, conſidering how 
wide the breach was, and the circumſtances of it, ex- 
ceeded all reaſonable expectation. 


Tux conteſt for power became ſerious and public: 
HARLEY, thinking it neither ſeaſonable nor ſafe to ſtand 
it out, as the parliament and nation were then diſpoſed, 
and apprehending ſome attack upon the new favourite 


Lady, was obliged to retire from court, with the chief 
of his faction, not without hopes of returning with ſu- 


perior force, 
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Tur had left a true and powerful friend behind 
them, with whom they continued to concert their dan- 
gerous deſigns in ſecret. They were not idle in their re- 
tirement; they formed a coalition with the Tories, and 
the profeſſed enemies of the government: popular dif- 
contents on various pretences were fomented underhand; 
at laſt the impeachment, by the Commons, of a ſeditious 
preacher of doctrines Which tended to ſubvert the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution and the Proteſtant Succeſſion; 
and the lenity of his puniſhment by the judgment of the 
Lords, ſuppoſed to proceed from the Queen's private in- 
clination and influence, raiſed a ferment and outcry in 
the whole nation, as if Religion and the eſtabliſhed 
Church were in danger. Addrefles were procured from 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom, with intimation of hopes 
that the Parliament would be diffolved, and with aſſu- 
rances of chooſing at a new election ſuch as ſhould be 
faithful to the Crown and zealous for the Church. 


MaTTERs began now to ripen, and to be ſufficiently 
prepared to ſhew publicly a new influence at court, and 
an intention to alter the adminiſtration. 


TRR 
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Tur Queen * wrote to the Duke of MaxLBOROUOH 
without any previous notice to his Grace, to give Mr. 
HILL, a young officer, a vacant regiment, over the heads 
of many others of higher rank and long ſervice : he had 
no other merit than that of being brother to the new fa- 
vourite, who was known to be in a league with HAR- 
LEY to difcredit his Grace. 


Tur Duke of SyxEwsBURY'Ss principles, after he had 
been at Rome and married an Italian Lady, were doubt- 
ful and ſuſpected: he left the Whigs in every vote at 


Dr. SACHEVEREL.'s trial, and was ſuddenly + made lord 
chamberlain. 


THe Queen by a letter acquainted Lord GoDoLPHIN 
with her intentions; but ſhe gave his Grace the ſtaff be- 
fore ſhe could-receive an anſwer from his Lordſhip. 


Tux Earl of SUNDERLAND was þ removed from be- 
ing ſecretary: of ſtate. The Duke of MARLBOROVOR 
repreſented to the Queen, in a very moving letter, the 
bad conſequences the diſgrace of his ſon-in-law might 


n A. 


* Jan. 1710. + April 13, 1710. { June 14, 1710. 
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bring upon the affairs of Europe, to no purpoſe: that 
near relation to his Grace was the chief motive for his 
Lordſhip's removal. It was made an article in the Paris 


Gazette, with a particular remark, that he was the 


Duke's ſon-in-law. At the ſame time the feuds and con- 
teſts between the two parties were diſplayed in other 
French news-papers with an air of triumph. In the heat 
of theſe civil commotions in England, the French ſud- 
denly * broke off the negociations at Gertruydenberg, 


and I dare fay your Lordſhip does not wonder at it, nor 
at their doing it with ſo much inſolence and haughtineſs, 
as if they had gained a victory. They ſeemed not at all 


affected with the progreſs the allies had made toward the 


frontiers of France, by the taking of Douay, Bethune, 


and Aire; nor with the deſperate condition of PRILIr's 
affairs, by the battles of Almenara and Saragoſſa. Our 
diviſions, and the benefits they looked for from them, 


were objects of greater moment, employed their thoughts 


with pleaſure, and made their own misfortunes fit eaſy 


upon them. Far from abandoning the Duke of Anjov, 


which in his diſtreſſed ſituation muſt have ſecured to 
King CnARI ES the — of — they ſent him 
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new ſuccours, and the Duke of VENDOSME, the beſt 
general they had, to command his army. 


Turin ſpirits were elated with' the hopes they con- 
ſtantly received from their friends in England of their 
gaining ground there ; and their hopes were ſoon fully 


anſwered. 


* EARL GoDOLPHIN had hewn ſuch a particular af- 
fection and zeal for her Majeſty, that he ſtudied to poſ- 
ſeſs all people with a perſonal reſpect for her. He had 
diſcharged the great office of lord high treaſurer, and 
ſupported the public credit, in a diſintereſted manner, 
with great honour for many years; and he was Þ diſ- 


miſſed from that ſtation the very day after the Queen had 


expreſſed to him her defire that he would continue in her 


ſervice. 


Tae Biſhop of Chicheſter gives ſuch an ingenious and 


prophetic deſcription of this famous conjuncture, that 


— 


I cannot forbear inſerting the paragraph 7. 
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% Tax have a political obſervatory at Paris, where 


« the Marquis pz. Toke v and the French miniſters fre- 


« quently examine what appearances there are in the 
« heavens of all the countries at war with them; and 


1 according to theſe they take their meaſures of war and 


« peace, and it is by this they juſtify their afliſting the 


« Duke of Ax jou. * What paſſed in Spain the twen- 


« tieth of Auguſt, they thought ſufficiently balanced by 


% + what. happened north-weſt of them the nineteenth. 


What preceded that phenomenon, and has ſince 


« followed it, has determined the French, not only to 


« ſupport the Duke of Ax jou, but to deſiſt for the 


«© preſent from all farther offers of peace; by which we 
* are as much plunged into the war as we were ſeven 


« years ago, and there ſeems no remedy for it, but what 
«.is worſe than the diſeaſe, a bad peace: for the truth 
« of which (adds the Biſhop) I ſhall refer you to your 
« own reflections upon all the news we have had theſe 


four months from Paris; but what is as good a proof 


K + + 


c as all the reſt, to a letter of the Elector of Bavaria s 
« miniſter to his maſter.” 


n 


— 


The battle of Saragoſſa, where Philip's army was intirely routed. 
1 +. The removal of nue. 
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Tuts is ſo remarkable a piece, and ſo much to the 


— purpoſe, that I muſt trouble your — with 
an extract of ſome clauſes 1 in it *, FP 


3 


bs Tur French wes has received certain advice to- 
c“ day, that the Parliament of England is diſſolved, and 


te that the changes deſigned in the miniſtry will be 


made: his majeſty did not defer one moment to give 
« me notice of it, that I might acquaint your Electoral 
« Highneſs with it. 


« IT is certain, that the proclamation for a new Par- 
© liament, and the general change of the miniſtry, will 
« give great uneaſineſs to the Dutch, and make them 
« think of peace; but * the French court will not 
« give into. 


« THERE is no doubt alſo, but the Duke of MARL- 
«© .BOROUGH will quit the command of the army; the 
« rather, becauſe the prevailing party will leave him 
% unprovided of every thing, in order to force him 
« to it. 


a 


* <—_S 


* The Elector of Bavaria's miniſter's letter to his maſter, Verſailles, | 
OR, 18, 1710,-Lamberti, vol. vi. p. 85. 1710. 
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* Tux court is of opinion, that the opportunity is 
* now come; that good uſe ought to be made of this 
« favourable conjuncture, it being impoſſible that the 


& allies ſhould continue united, after what we have now 
« ſcen in England.“ 


Tuts letter unfortunately ſoon got abroad, and cauſed 
ſuch a general alarm, that the new faction in England 
endeavoured to perſuade the world it was a malicious in- 
vention of the Whigs, and not genuine : but the editor 
of the late Lord BoLINGBROKE's works has aſſured me 
he has the original in his poſſeſſion. 


Your Lordſhip will, I do not doubt, make one natu- 
ral inference from it; which is, that the miniſterial revo- 


lution here ſeems to have been concerted with the French 


king, or at leaſt he was regularly acquainted with the 
ſteps taken to bring it about, in order to keep up his 
ſpirits, and divert him from all thoughts of reſuming the 
negociations for peace upon the foot of the preliminaries. 
It had, nor could it fail to have, the deſired effect, eſpe- 


cially as his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had reaſon to believe, 


that the Duke of MARLBOROVOGH would either be re- 
moved, or forced by ill uſage to reſign his employ- 


ments. 


Tur 
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Tux diſmiſſion of Lord GopolPpHIN, the Duke's 
near relation as well as intimate and uſeful partner in all 


councils and meaſures for carrying on the government, 


was certainly a cruel ſtroke upon his Grace: however, 


by the perſuaſion of his friends, and contrary to the in- 


tentions and expectations of his enemies, he continued 
to command the army in Flanders: labouring under the 


greateſt difficulties and diſcouragements at home, ſup- 


planted in the favour of his ſovereign, and vilely miſre- 
preſented to the people, his martial preſence of mind in 
the field forſook him not; he was calm and undiſturbed. 
With a ſuperior military {kill he deceived by feint marches 
the French, and unexpectedly * paſſed their lines (which 
VIiLLARS had vainly boaſted to be the ne plus ultra to 
his Grace's arms) without the loſs of a man, 


IT was looked upon to be the boldeſt attempt that had 
been made during the war. 


H then laid ſiege to Bouchain : the Dutch Deputies, 
the general officers, and the Duke's particular friends, 
were in opinion againſt it: they thought it impracticable 
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to take a place ſituated in a moraſs, well fortified, with 
a good garriſon in it, and in the ſight of a ſuperior army; 
and conſidering the fatal conſequences of a diſgrace be- 
fore it, in his fituation at court, they endeavoured to di- 
vert him from ſuch a dangerous enterprize. His Grace 


perſevered, they ſubmitted to his judgment, and the 
town was taken *. Fi A 


Tux honour of this his laſt campaign, more hazar- 
dous and glorious than any of his former, was intirely 
due to him. Prince Euo NE was abſent, and the plan 
of operations was projected and executed by his own 
authority and conduct only. It opened a way to pene- 
trate next year into France : the French were not at all 
alarmed at it ; they knew care would be taken in Eng- 
land to prevent it by removing the Duke. 


+ Tux had got into a ſecret negociation with our 
new miniſtry: they did not doubt but the advantages 
they ſhould reap from thence, would more than recom- 
penſe the loſſes they had ſuffered by the Duke of 


Mi 


* 


* Sept. IT, 1711. 


+ April 22, 1711. Torcy privately ſent ſome propoſitions of peace into 
England, NOTE 
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MARLBOROUGH's arms. His Grace was * diſmiſſed from 
all his employments the latter end of the year. 


THr1s was the laſt and finiſhing ſtroke to the old ad- 
miniſtration ; the conſequences of which, with reſpect 
to the glory, the intereſt, and trade of this nation, ſhall 
be more fully explained hereafter. 


Havins detained your Lordſhip ſo long in giving you | 
an account of the moſt extraordinary cataſtrophe in po- 
litics that perhaps ever happened in any country, I ſhall 
venture to treſpaſs a little farther, and preſent you with 


a ſummary of the contents of this ſecond part of my 
letters, | 


Tux recovery of Spain and the Weſt Indies in favour 
of the houſe of Auſtria, which the French king, in vio- | = 
lation of the moſt ſolemn treaty, had ſeized upon in fa- 
vour of the Duke of AN jou, was the object of the | 
engagements contracted by the Emperor, Queen ANNE, 4 
and the States, between themſelves and other powers, 
for undertaking and carrying on the war againſt France 
and Spain with their utmoſt force. 
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Tux uninterrupted ſeries of wonderful ſucceſſes by 
the confederate army, in all parts, againſt the common 
enemy for many years, afforded a „ agg of 
obtaining _ defirable end. 


BY) 


THE diſtreſſed condition of the houſe of Bourbon, 
obliged France to propoſe and enter into conferences and 
negociations with the principal allies, for putting an end 


to the war. The reſtitution of Spain and the Weſt In- 
dies to King CHARLES was avowedly by France agreed 


to be the conditio fine qua non of holding thoſe con- 
ferences and negociations: during the courſe of them, 


the French made uſe of their utmoſt dexterity to deceive 


and divide the allies, and by plauſible pretences of their 
being diſpoſed to peace, to irritate the people of England 
and Holland againſt their reſpective minifters, as being 
unreaſonably determined to perpetuate the war for their 
own intereſt. | | 


Tux ſteadineſs and harmony of the allies, in not ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be amuſed or divided, and their can- 


did behaviour in being ready to accept of any expedient 


that was practicable, and would anſwer the object of the 


war and of the negociations, intirely diſappointed the 


fallacious deſigns of France. In the mean time, the irre- 
: | ſiſtible 
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ſiſtible forces of the allies continued to make new con- 
queſts in the Netherlands, and the French finding no 
other reſource to ſave their own country, reduced their 


ſeveral demands of a partition, which they had made in 


favour of the Duke of AN jou at Gertruydenberg, to 
that of granting them Sicily and Sardinia, as a ſure means 
to induce him to give up the reſt of the Spaniſh mon-. 
archy to King CHARLES. 


Tur Dutch plenipotentiaries on the part of the allies, 
far from making any objection to this demand, gave them 
fairly to underſtand, that if the French would give them 
a ſufficient ſecurity for the reſtitution at the ſame time 
of the reſt of the Spaniſh monarchy.to King CHARLES 
(which was declared to be the condition for granting 
Sicily and Sardinia to PHiL1e) the allies would imme- 
diately facilitate the concluſion of a general peace. And 
there is great reaſon to believe that the French king, 
when he ſaw that VILL ARS could not prevent the taking 
of Douay, nor the arms of the allies from making a 
forcible progreſs towards the frontiers of France that 
campaign, had let the Duke of AN jou know, that his 
affairs would not permit him to ſupport him any longer, 
and that it could not be expected, that he ſhould ruin 
himſelf to maintain him upon the throne. 
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Ix this great criſis of an expedient to accommodate the 
partition that had been propoſed, the power of the new 
fayourite at the Engliſh court, in concert with her chief 
operator Mr. HARLEY and his aſſociates, and in conſe» 
quence of the ferment occaſioned in the nation by the 
trial, or rather acquittal, of Dr. SACHEVEREL, was 
grown ſo prevalent and popular, that a total change of 
the adminiſtration was, without any form or heſitation, 
determined: and if it was not concerted with the French 
king, yet care was taken to give him ſo early notice of 

it, as to make him lay aſide all thoughts of peace upon 
the terms of the preliminaries, and to cauſe the negocia- 
tions at Gertruydenberg to be broken off in ſuch an ex- 


traordinary manner. 


TAE END or PART II. 
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ERRAT A. 


Page 42. line 4. for part, read port. P. 53. I. 15. and p. 55. I. 8. for en- 
trenched, 1. intrenched. P. 58. 1. 13. for entrenchments, r. intrench- 


ments. P. 89. 1. 12. for 1706, r. 1706-7. P. 93-1. 16. for the ſcan- 


dalous peace he, r. the ſcandalous peace which he. P. 96. 1. 8. for 
| offenſive and defenſive, r. defenſive and offenſive: R. 104. I. 16. after 
worth, dele their. P. 131. l. 2. for and receive, r. and to receive. 
P. 133. J. 5. for the ſine qua non, r. the condition fine qui non. 
P. 170. in the note, for page 155, r. page 169. P. 181. I. 18. for 
Flanders, r. Flandres. P. 189. 1. 13. for the breach was, r. the breach 
now Was. 
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